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soul? 
Was it kept in Thy control? 


Great God, wounds that come 
from Thee 
Can beautify Eternity! 


—Louise Bardson. 
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Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest Home; 
All is safely gathered in, 

Ere the winter storms begin; 
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As Flowers Gratitude % 

A Prayer I thank Thee, Father, for the light Ke 

: A Of this, another day; \G 

As flowers lift their faces to the sun, so we turn to I thank Thee for Thy love and care, = 
thee, O God, the Author of our being and the Father Which kept all harm away he 
of our spirits. While peaceful sleep attended me G 
And mine, the whole night through; ey) 

In the world we go our several ways, our paths divide, For wondrous blessings, such as these, nS 
our desires clash, and our interests often collide; but we I dedicate, anew, . \G 
come together in Thee, finding our common goal and our ara ae Sprays this day; (a 
divine destiny as sons and brothers. O give me courage, give me strength \G 
To Thee we bring our broken, fragmentary lives, await- a a RST Ve ee (a 
ing Thy healing touch and the power that shall take our T’ll need Thy Presence, Gracious Lord, \G 
littleness and give it meaning in life’s perfect whole. So take my hand, I pray, ees 
For without Thee, I cannot go (& 

Give to our youth discernment, to our maturity faith, One step along the way. \G 
and to our age peace; that the young may not miss the And should my way this day be hard, pe 
way, nor the strong forsake it, nor the faithful face the ta eee Sous Pose sae Agi IS 
setting sun without glimpsing some glory of the coming No bitterness, ceca ; 5 
day. I would not ask Thy blessing, Lord, (2 
p - : . For only me and mine,— Gi 

In the name of Him Who believes in us and in Whom Bless all my Friends,—bless all I know, 4 
we believe. Amen. Bless every child of Thine. Amen. (G 
—Addison H. Groff. —Anna Schleicher Klein. G 

he 

Si as) 

orrow Ke 

(Written after weeks of watch- G 
ing over a beloved sister, who 2 
fought a gallant fight — then \G 
“went Home”) re: 

What has sorrow done for me? C 
Has it knit me close to Thee? re: 
When its quick thrusts knifed ‘e 
my heart, x 3 

Left it bleeding — cleft apart, Ve 
What took place within my Gs 
c 

GS 


ea 

God, our Maker, doth provide G 
For our wants to be supplied; ey 
Come to God’s own temple, come, es 
Raise the song of Harvest Home. CG 
—Henry Alford a4 
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THE SECRET OF THE SAINTS 


Not long ago a well known preacher re- 
marked that everything was being used to 
help us out of the economie crisis and the 
depression except prayer. Had people for- 
gotten that there was such a thing as 
prayer? Or did they think that God was 
powerless to help His children at such a 
time? It was a pertinent question and Sir 
Henry 8S. Lunn has raised it again in a 
remarkable little book just published in 
America by the Macmillan Company: “The 
Secret of the Saints.” 


I have sometimes wondered, as no doubt 
others have, as to what might happen in 
these days when our President is putting 
every power of law and government to 
work to save us, and the economists are 
experimenting with every conceivable 
panacea and our preachers are preaching 
sacrifice and co-operation as seldom before, 
if all Christian people would simultane- 
ously betake themselves to prayer, meeting 
for a while daily in the Churches asking 
God’s forgiveness and beseeching Him to 
help us at this time, And if every Chris- 
tian would pray in his chamber or office, 
say at nine o’clock every morning, so that 
from all the world there would rise to God 
a mighty volume of intercession, what 
might not happen? Not only might we feel 
assured that God would be moved but the 
psychological effect would be great upon 
the people, a new atmosphere of hopeful- 
ness would possess them, they would gird 
themselves to new efforts, conscious that 
God was working with them, Sir Henry 


“To have evangelism, we must have an 
evangel.” That was heralded by the news- 
papers as the statement at a recent gath- 
ering of Churchmen. How true it is! But 
there is a slight hint that there is no 
evangelism because so many have a mes- 
sage—but no gospel. As that would open 
the door for a dispute and our purpose is 
to set forth evangelism, we will leave to 
others as to whether certain things make 
an evangel. ‘We will take it for granted 
that we, like the Master, have an evangel 
in that which He stated in the synagogue 
at Nazareth: “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because He hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; He hath 
sent me to heal the broken hearted; to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovery of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” 

There are people, in a normal condition, 
with a simple hunger for God, a quest for 
a faith that will satisfy and an experience 
that casts out all fear and links one to 
God in a beautiful life of love and service. 
Evangelism or soul-winning might be liken- 
ed to the youth who was given a bread 
route to cover. The truck was a beauty. 
It had a picture of bread and buns on it 
that made the mouth water. The youth 
was proud to serve a company that sold 
such fine bread, he could think of nothing 
else except that the truck he was driving 
was full of it. He was brought down to 
earth with a thud, upon his return from 
the first trip. The company handed him 
a list of people who had ’phoned in say- 
ing they were unable to get the bread. 
They had displayed the sign on the screen 
door or in the window, and some were even 
on the sidewalk waiting; but he, with a 


Lunn calls it an “Accolade of Prayer.” He 
is right. That is what we need—an “Acco- 


lade of Prayer.” Perhaps one of the things 
that may come from the wide reading of 
Sir Henry’s book may be the formation of 
some sort of a society bearing this name— 
the “Accolade of Prayer.” 

The book is really a call to sainthood, 
at least an appeal for a return to those 
practices that make saints: prayer, medi- 
tation, communion with high and _ holy 
things, conscious walking and talking with 
God, listening to God, reading the holy 
exercises of the great saints and mystics, 
There is a personal element in the little 
book which not only lends charm to it, but 
value. Sir Henry has been a man of wide 
experiences — many successes and many 
trials, prophet of Christian Unity, builder 
and manager of big businesses, leader in 
the great international movements of Eu- 
rope. He has doubtless had many personal 
defeats and trials as we all have had. It 
has been this real falling back on prayer 
that has saved him, he tells us, that has 
kept his courage up and turned his de- 
feats into successes. This personal testi- 
mony will be of great help to all readers. 
So will also the directions for effective 
prayer, 

Many of us have known Sir Henry as a 
great editor and author of books on Chris- 
tian Unity and other subjects, but perhaps 
we never realized the mystical side of his 
nature as it is revealed by this latest book, 
There are passages in it that might have 
come from the pen of Jacob Boehme or 
George Fox or John Keble. It is a good 


We All May Do It 


Jedi Ss Sreince Ds: 


seemingly pre-occupied mind and with un- 
seeing eyes, drove right by. Of course, 
he was told that the dandy truck and the 
fine bread counted for nothing, unless he 
had a quick eye to see the signs and the 
people who wanted to buy. Evangelism 
is more than not being ashamed of the 
gospel, it is more than a just pride in the 
words and life of our Savior, our assur- 
ance of faith, our stately Churches and 
our goodly fellowship. Evangelism, soul- 
winning, if you please, is the eager watch 
for those signs in others that indicate a 
need, a desire, a willingness to receive the 
gospel and believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and a readiness to supply that need. 


“What use is the rope if it be not flung 

Till the swimmer’s grasp to the rock has 
clung? 

What help in a comrade’s bugle blast 

When the peril of the Alpine’s height is 
past?” 


Swimming is a favorite pastime with 
multitudes. Oh, how many and sad are 
the drownings each summer. Johnny Weis- 
mueller made a great hit as champion 
swimmer and in the movies; but he is seen 
at his best, when shown in the newspapers, 
dressed in his swimming suit and as life 
guard, emerging from the perilous waters 
of the Pacific, carrying the boy he saved 
from drowning. Swimming, not for a 
medal, nor for the money-making movies, 
but swimming to save—that is glorified 
swimming. Evangelism or soul saving is— 
being a Christian, having and using all of 
the graces and resources of God in Christ, 
to save others. 

“T know a soul that is steeped in sin, 

That no man’s heart can cure: 

But I know a Name, a Name, a Name, 


thing that Sir Henry and others are turn- 
ing our minds again in this direction. Hi- 
ther we are sons of God or not. If we are, 
then there should be the intimacy and com- 
munion with Him that belongs to children 
with parents, Perhaps the reason we have 
stopped praying is that we have lost faith 
in God or lost our consciousness of Him, 
When we can regain that, as Sir Henry 
intimates, we will begin praying as natur- 
ally as we breathe. And we must regain 
it soon or we shall go over the precipice. 
If the present anarchy and despondency 
are teaching us anything it is that we are 
utterly helpless to lift ourselves out of the 
pit into which we have fallen. Man has 
failed us. If God is to fail us, what is to 
become of us? Who will start this Acco- 
lade of Prayer”? Who will bring all our 
people together in a great and continuous 
act of prayer that neither God nor man can 
resist? 


The little book bears the sub-title: 
“Studies in Prayer, Meditation, and Self- 
Discipline.” It has seven chapters as fol- 
lows: “The Need of an Apostolate of Pray- 
er,’ “The Masters of Meditation,” “How 
to Pray,” “The Art of Meditation,” “The 
Discipline of Love,” “The Vision of God.” 
Then follow several pages of suggested 
meditations, which are very helpful, As 
an appendix “A Pilgrim’s Chapbook” based 
on the pattern of the Master, a series of 
most helpful devotional exercises arranged 
by the Rev. Gilbert Shaw, well known in 
England as an organizer of retreats. 


Frederick Lynch, 


That can make that soul all pure. 

I know a life that is lost to God, 
Bound down by things of earth; 

But I know a Name, a Name, a Name, 
That can bring that soul to new birth.” 


“A fellow must be a bum, a real down 
and outer, to get help.” That was what a 
bankrupt but fine young business man said, 
last winter. The truth is, that some once 
well-to-do people and some people having 


. a business or investments that they “can’t 


stop losing on” are in as desperate straits 
as the jobless and the homeless. It is true 
that we have One “Who is able to save to 
the uttermost,” but we who represent Him 
ought not to find it easier to speak to some 
one in a rescue mission than to those in 
the higher walks of life. Jesus made no 
distinction. He was as much at ease in the 
palaces of plenty as in the homes of the 
poor and as ready to help a maniac as a 
master in Israel. Gone is the old saying 
that “some are too good to be damned and 
God is too good to damn others.” At an 
experience meeting (a lost feature that 
had many more virtues than faults) one 
thanked God for being lifted out of the 
miry pit of sin and another thanked God 
for being brought down from the cor- 
ruption and debauchery in high places. 
There is a level to which some are brought 
up and others brought down. 


Architects do well to make the front 
door of the Church very prominent and it 
ought to be as wide in its weleome as the 
“Come unto Me” spoken by Christ, and as 
far inyperspective as the reach of the 
“everlasting arms.” Spiritually, the back 
door of the Church, out of which so many 
backslide, is a door very much used. Kind- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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THE CRISIS IN CUBA 


Cuba today is undergoing a far-reaching revolution, the 
results of which cannot be predicted. This revolution is a 
protest against the terrorism of the Machado dictatorship 
which ruled over the Island from 1925 until its overthrow 
on August 12; it is also a protest against the social misery 
in which the population lives—misery caused in part by 
general world conditions, and by the economic system 
established in the Island by virtue of the Platt Amendment. 


The overthrow of Gerardo Machado on August 12 was 
backed by every element in the Island, and had the moral 
support of the American Ambassador, Sumner Welles. 
The overthrow of his successor, Dr. Carlos de Cespedes, 
on September 5, was the work of submerged elements—stu- 
dents, laborers, and private soldiers, who declared that the 
Cespedes cabinet was not in sympathy with a far-reaching 
social revolution, and that it was subservient to the United 
States. Dr. Cespedes was succeeded by a junta or commit- 
tee of five members, representing these radical elements. 
It selectd as provisional president Dr. Ramon Grau San 
Martin, a university professor of medicine. He has been 
given full power to enact laws until the convening of a 
constitutional convention. The government will probably 
proceed to try officials who under the Machado regime were 
accused of political murder and corruption. It may also 
abrogate the Platt Amendment and carry out drastic agrar- 
ian and financial reforms. 

The future of the present government is uncertain. Al- 
though the members of the junta are for the most part 
high-minded men, they are regarded as impractical vision- 
aries. This junta has not received the support of any of 
the organized political parties in the Island, nor of the 
famous secret society, the A. B. C. The most serious prob- 
lem is created by the army. A mutiny of enlisted men 
forced 300 officers to resign. These officers took refuge in 
the Hotel Nacional where they still remain—constituting a 
threat to the stability of the government. Should the army 
split into two antagonisic factions, prolonged civil war may 
be the result. Finally unlike the Cespedes regime, the new 
government has not received the recognition of the United 
States. 

Cuba today is stirred by a social revolution such as that 


which Mexico and Spain have undergone during the last 
few years. In the case of Cuba revolution is directed 
against the American capitalistic system; it aims at the 
creation of a new nation, which demands absolute inde- 
pendence from the United States. 


Whether this revolution will succeed, or whether Cuba 
will be thrown back into complete chaos, will depend largely 
upon the attitude of the American government. The situa- 
tion is complicated by the fact that Cuba obtained its inde- 
pendence in 1901 only after accepting the Platt Amend- 
ment—a document which gave the United States the right 
to intervene to maintain a government adequate for the pro- 
tection of life and property. By virtue of the guarantees 
of this Amendment and the privileges bestowed by the 
tariff reciprocity agreement of 1902, more Anierican capi- 
tal has been invested in Cuba than in any other foreign 
country except Canada. This capital has taken possession 
of the sugar lands, the public utilities and the banks. As a 
result of the Platt Amendment, the economic system of 
Cuba lies in foreign hands. General Machado was the per- 
sonification of this system; and the new Cuba demands that 
the entire system be changed. 


President Roosevelt is entitled to great credit in allow- 
ing the Cuban people to overthrow both Presidents Machado 
and Cespedes. Hitherto the United States had either inter- 
vened or threatened to intervene at the first sign of revolt ; 
and the result was that the Platt Amendment inevitably 
worked to protect brutal dictatorships from the people. For 
the first time in the history of the Cuban Republic, the 
United States has allowed a successful revolt in the Island 
to take place. For this result the President deserves great 
praise. Nevertheless, in rushing 29 warships to Cuban 
waters following the overthrow of the Cespedes regime and 
in intimating that the United States would have to inter- 
vene if disorder occurred, the President may have unloosed 
forces which may make a military occupation of the Island 
inevitable. 


The grave disadvantages of an occupation of Cuba by 
the United States are patent. In view of the new national- 
ist movement which has arisen, it is almost certain that a 
dozen Sandinos would arise to challenge the United States. 
Such an occupation would defeat the efforts of the Presi- 
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dent to conclude new trade agreements with Latin American 
countries and to make a success of the Pan-American con- 
ference which will be held at Montivedeo in December. 
Finally, such an occupation would play into the hands of 
the Japanese military party which would declare that the 
United States was applying to Cuba the very same policy 
that it has protested against when applied by Japan in 


Manchuria. 

Should civil war break out in Cuba, the United States 
should restrict its intervention to a few coast cities where 
it would be justified in directly protecting foreign lives. 
But it should not attempt to intervene to suppress disorder 
as such or to prevent a radical government from carrying 
out social reform infringing upon American property 
rights. The Roosevelt administration is undertaking wide- 
spread economic experiments at home, which injure the 
private capitalist system. Cuba should be allowed the same 
liberty as the United States enjoys. If after a period of 
time no faction should be able to establish a government 
and the Island is thrown into complete anarchy, then out- 
side intervention might become necessary; but the United 
States should not undertake such intervention without ob- 
taining a mandate to do so from Pan-American peace 
machinery. Only this type of occupation will prevent abuses 
and save the United States from injurious criticism. 
—Raymonp Lesiie BuELL, Research Director, Foreign 


Policy Association. 
* * * 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN BAGHDAD 


The American School for Boys at Baghdad is an inter- 
esting experiment in international and interracial friend- 
ship. Such an experiment is of special significance in a 
land like Iraq, where racial and national antipathies are 
particularly noticeable. Iraq is a land where traditional 
enmity between the Shiah and Sunni sects of Islam is a 
constant source of friction and a continued threat to na- 
tional unity. And Iraq is a land where the presence of 
large numbers of Assyrian refugees and Kurdish tribesmen 
offers numerous serious problems for administrative auth- 
orities. 

This is why the American School for Boys, with its cos- 
mopolitan student body composed of Shiahs, Sunnis, Jews, 
Assyrians, Kurds and Armenians, along with Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Arabs, offers so interesting an experi- 
ment in friendship. To create an atmosphere where young 
men of widely divergent backgrounds can study and play 
together peacefully is no small task. But it is being accom- 
plished. 

At chapel every school day one can look into the faces 
of nearly two hundred high school boys of all the groups 
mentioned above. Together they sing the same hymns 
from the “Hymnal for American Youth” and then they 
listen to a brief discourse usually given by Dr. Staudt or 
Mr. Baker. A better audience could not easily be found. 

At weekly meetings of the Brotherhood Society, a vol- 
untary organization which aims to consider social and 
religious topics, there is usually an attendance of half the 
students of the high school. Lawyers, doctors and other 
professional men of Baghdad have addressed the group 
on social problems of common interest and lively friendly 
discussions have often resulted, with students of all groups 
taking part. 

And then one finds a keen interest in the League of 
Nations and its work. Since Iraq became a member of 
the League last October students have been studying its 
program and talking about it. The alumni club studied 
the League at its monthly meetings during the past winter. 
And an International Relations Club organized last winter 
among the more advanced students in the School did some 
excellent work in getting acquainted with problems associ- 
ated with the League’s activities. 

This International Relations Club received its impetus 
and much encouragement from the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace which supplied more than a dozen 
books for the Club’s use. The group was very representa- 
tive of the student body, with its membership composed of 
two Moslems, seven Jews and three Christians. The books 
studied led to discussions of all kinds of social, economic 
and religious problems. 
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A missionary in Baghdad has reason to feel encouraged 
after several years of contact with Iraqi students. The 
activities of school life, with the friendships formed there 
cut across racial and national and religious distinctions, and 
lead to a better understanding of common problems. And 
better understanding of such matters ought to lead to hap- 
pier conditions within Iraq during the coming generation. 

—F. NELSEN SCHLEGEL, 
<-> eee 


ATTENTION! BOOK NUMBER CONTEST 


The MESSENGER’s annual Book Number will be issued 
on November 30, and we aim once more to feature the 
contest which has aroused so much interest among our 
readers in recent years. We desire to publish again a few 
letters from the men and women of the big MESSENGER 
family which tell us in YOUR way, and from YOUR 
point of view, WHAT BOOK YOU HAVE READ DUR- 
ING. THE PAST YEAR.THAT YOU HAVE 
JOYED THE MOST, THAT HAS HELPERS 
THE MOST AND THAT YOU WOULD MOST LIKE 
OHERS TO READ. The MEsSENGER offers a prize of 
$5 for the best letter of NOT MORE THAN 200 WORDS 
on the above suggestion. Books will be given to the writers 
of the letter ranking second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth. 
All such letters must be in the Editor’s hand by November 
12. (Name of titles, authors and publishers must be given, 
but will not be counted in the 200 words.) Write plainly 
on one side of a sheet and give an assumed name to your 
article, giving your name and address on a separate sheet. 
Will you, in this way, help to “pass on” the best books to 
other readers? There are many who say that they have 
been inspired to read good books by the suggestions in this 
Book Contest in the MESSENGER. The time is short. Won’t 
you do it at once? We greatly covet your cooperation— 
and do it within 200 words! 

aos 


THE MOTIVE FOR SERVICE 


In a splendid chapter by Dr. David Christie, he states the 
compulsion laid upon him to give his life to the Christian 
ministry because Christ gives to him these four great es- 
sentials: “A world I can live in; a work I can live for; @ 
self I can live with; a Master I can die for.’ These are 
essentials for the pew as well as the pulpit, and express in 
a vivid fashion the fundamentals which should appeal to 
us all. 

Christ has indeed revealed to us a world which is our 
friend and not our foe, a world in which even the things 
that seem most hostile can be transmuted into helps for 
the good life. He has shown us that this world is not a 
dungeon of fate, but a home for the sons and daughters 
of God, a world in which man can live securely and be sure 
of God, even when he is at his weakest. 

Christ also gives us a work for which we can truly live. 
Life is not a play or a spectacle which we are simply to 
watch; it avenges itself on the man who wants to do noth- 
ing with it. It is a world in which there is something to 
fight, a world where sin is entrenched, and where every fol- 
lower of Christ is summoned to enlist in His war against 
sin. The four most interesting zones of activity are science, 
art, politics and religion; and of the four, religion is the 
most far-reaching, affording the richest scope for the whole 
range of a man’s powers. As Christians, the very highest 
trust in the world has been committed to us, and behind the 
sense of responsibility which every Christian must feel is 
a dream of a redeemed world. The trouble with most men 
is that their occupations are too small to grip their nature; 
they tend, therefore, to become reduced to the dimensions 
of their office. But everything in the range of the greatest 
man’s endowment can be swept into the service of Christ. 

Thirdly, “Christ gives me a self with which I can live.” 
“Every man has a conscience that loves the best, and a 
sentient nature that loves the easiest; and, as Dr. Christie 
puts it, “there is no peace in the worst part of me because 
goodness is in the best part of me.” A divided heart is un- 
happy. Martin Luther said :!“T am more afraid of my own 
heart than of the Pope and all his Cardinals.” No form 
of secular work has ever healed this divided heart. “The 
soul is never wholly united except in the service of Christ.” 
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Because Christ lives in me, He gives me a self with which 
I can live in peace. 

Finally, Christ gives me “a Master for Whom I could 
die.” To live nobly you need to find something greater 
and better than life. No man has found his true sphere 
or his real happiness until he has found his Master. “It 
is not the possession of servants that enriches life; it is the 
finding of a Master.” All of us are blind until we see that 
Christ is really the Master of the human heart. There is 
a place in every man’s heart which only the Lord of life 
can fill. The greatest purpose to which I can put my life 
is to surrender it to the Christ in Whom all things consist 
and for Whom all things are made. 
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The newspapers have been quoting the Rev. Henry S. 
Huntington, of Scarsdale, N. Y., as reporting his recent 
visit to “a nudist colony” near Chicago, where he “hung 
his clothes on a hickory limb and enjoyed a most exhilarat- 
ing game of volley ball.’ The group accompanying him 
to this nudist colony consisted of ‘a consulting scientist, a 
young engineer and his wife, a young business woman, and 
a Chicago clergyman.” |The comment of a prominent 
journalist on this report is interesting. He says: “You 
would have said 10 years ago that human beings were as 
foolish as they ever could be, but you would have been 
mistaken.” Every generation discovers new and more 
astounding forms of folly. Perhaps we should not be 
particularly surprised at such a bizarre manifestation as 
nudism when we remember “‘the subsidence of our moral 
foundations” in recent years. Truly, we must be “re- 
deemed spiritually”, as Woodrow Wilson phrased it, if we 
are to be saved at, all. 
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A BIBLE GENERATION 


It has been said there was once a generation of Amer- 
icans who “knew their Bibles”. We hope that is true. To- 
day when more Bibles are printed and distributed than in 
any century of the past, we know there is an appalling 
spiritual illiteracy. The Watchman-Examiner reminds us 
of some basic facts in this fine paragraph: 

“The only way to train up Bible generations is to fix the 
Bible firmly in the memories of the children. It is one of 
the great lacks of the present Sunday School methods, that 
so little is made of committing the Bible to memory. We 
might well learn a lesson from the Waldenses and their 
method of preserving the Bible truth. Amid the terrible 
persecutions and the destitution of their life in the Alpine 
mountains, they taught their children to memorize chap- 
ters, so that whatever might befall the written copies of 
the Bible, large portions of it might be found in the mem- 
ories of their youths and maidens. In secret meetings, 
where they went by night barefooted or with shoes bound 
with rags, so they might not be heard in passing, it was 
their custom to listen to the gospels recited in turn by the 
young, each one responsible for a certain portion. It was 
this knowledge of and love for the Word that built their 
sturdy character and lay at the basis of their remarkable 
history. The world and the Church owe much to the 
knowers of the Word.” 

We can only add by way of emphasis that the Bible is 
our great text-book as Christians, and the Church School 
miay properly be regarded as both a failure and a fraud 
when that textbook is neglected. Moreover, we cannot 
expect much time to be spent in “fixing the Bible in the 
memories of the children”, when it means little in the 
minds and hearts of parents and teachers. 
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WHAT DO I WANT MY MINISTER TO BE? 


It will probably be generally admitted that there are 
some rather unreasonable folks in every congregation. 
Leaving it to a vote as to what characteristics a minister 
should possess is a rather perilous business. The majority 
is not always right. The voice of the people is not always 
the voice of God. The demands of some parishioners 
would be found impossible of attainment; even an angel 
from Heaven could not meet all their requirements. The 
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stipulations made by others would probably be too easy, 
for easy-going people often want an easy-going preacher, 
who does not ask enough of his members ever to make 
them uncomfortable. Every parish is likely, also, to have 
folks who would be inclined to put the accent at the wrong 
place and would, therefore, be more interested in a preach- 
er’s showy external accomplishments than in his inner and 
substantial virtues. “As long as he preaches so interesting- 
ty and entertainingly”, said a Church officer about his pas- 
tor, “I am not very much concerned about the sort of a life 
he lives”. It is obvious that the judgment of such a Church 
officer would not only be worthless; it would be positively 
disastrous, Because of all these things, the composite pic- 
ture of what a minister should be would depend upon the 
sort of people who contributed to the symposium. 

Dr. Frederick F. Shannon, the distinguished preacher of 
Central Church, Chicago, felt it a useful discipline some 
time ago to put himself in the place of his people, old and 
young, rich and poor, learned and ignorant—and to ask 
himself this personal hard-hitting question: “What do I 
want my minister to be?” And then he preached to him- 
self in terms something like this: 

1. I want my minister to be human, expandingly and 
tenderly human, but not-too human. The true helper of 
souls is no recluse, no long-distance embodiment of Christ- 
liness. He is not “invisible six: days in the week and in- 
comprehensible on the seventh”. Neither is he lacking in 
self-respect or the respect of others. Avoiding both ex- 
tremes, the minister should emulate the humanness of 
Jesus. 

2. “I want my minister to be up with the times.’ The 
gospel message is ageless, but it must be retold in the terms 
of the age in which we live. The ageless Good News re- 
quires continuing adaptation. The preacher is to be an 
expert on spiritual realities. He is expected to know more 
about God and the soul than he knows about the village 
gossip, politics, science or philosophy. He does not know 
his business unless he knows “the king’s business and the 
kinghest of all business.” To “live with the eternities’’ is 
really the only true way to keep up with the times. But 
the preacher dare not be so busy keeping up with the times 
that he gets out of touch with the eternities. 

3. “I want my minister to be well read.” The soul of 
great literature should greaten his own soul, and he should 
be so profited by his reading that “no tares of clever cyn- 
icism or cynical cleverness should be able to choke the fruc- 
tifying wheat of reverence and admiration growing in the 
garden of his mind.’ And all the minister’s knowledge of 
literature should help him to interpret the greatest literature 
in the world, which is to be found in Holy Writ. There, as in 
no other literature, “sweep the high and heavenly winds of 
an inspiration that finds the human soul.” Tlie minister 
should be “radiant, rhythmic and resistless”, through the 
blessed and eternal hope of the Gospel. 

Are these the points that you would emphasize? If so, 
why? If not, what would be the chief requirements you 
ask of your minister? Make them reasonable, timely and 
in accordance with the spirit of the Gospel of Christ, which 
your minister is expected to represent. The MESSENGER 
will be glad to give a valuable book for the best reply to 
this question (not over 300 words), received by the Edi- 
tor not later than Oct. 15. 
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BARRED OUT 


Time was when it was quite customary for Americans 
to boast of our country as a place of refuge, an asylum for 
the oppressed of all nations. It has not been so easy to do 
that in recent years. Refugees who are trying to escape 
from foreign tyrannies may find it possible to receive a 
welcome in some countries of the world, but today they are 
quite effectually barred out of this vaunted “land of the 
free and home of the brave”. 

It was certainly timely that a group of educators, clergy- 
men, lawyers, and liberals should unite in a memorial to 
the President, urging some revision of existing immigration 
restrictions at a time when there are so many refugees, 
particularly those from Germany, whose plight is desperate 
and who have special claims in the fact that they are poli- 
ticial offenders or religious dissenters. It is said that the 
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greatest obstacle to the admission of any such refugees is 
the executive order in the form of a news release issued 
September 8, 1930, under which the State Department 
warned consular officers, in view of the serious unemploy- 
ment in America, “to take particular care before issuing 
immigration visas.’’ This warning had the effect practically 
of stopping all immigration, we are told. 

It is natural, of course, that in a time of economic dis- 
tress nations should seek to prevent the coming of large 
numbers who might increase the unemployment problems 
aiready so serious, but it is stated that the danger of appli- 
cants adding to the burden of the nation by competing with 
Americans for jobs might be eliminated by requiring the 
posting of bonds by responsible citizens to ensure against 
their becoming public charges. At any rate, it is not very 
comforting to Americans to be told that the English and 
French have much more readily provided the right of asylum 
for these refugees than we have done, and that our gates are 
practically closed against them, no matter how terrible 
their situation or how great their possibilities of future 
usefulness as citizens. It all seems out of harmony with 
American history and the American spirit. When either a 
nation or an individual gives first thought to “saving self”, 
there is grave danger of losing much more than can _ pos- 
sibly be gained by any selfish disregar d of human rights. 
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THE PARABLE OF TAKING CARE OF THE 
CHILDREN 


Not our own—for they are grown up and have domestic 
menages of their own, far away from the ancestral nest. 
It so happeneth that the young parents would make a trip 


The 


and “it is too far and exhausting to take the children with 
us.” Surely. So two little lads come to their grandpar- 
ents’ house, carrying sundry changes of shoes, anklets, sun- 
suits and other kind of suits, for dress and undress occa- 
sions. It’s great to go to grandfather’s house, if one can 
credit the Currier and Ives pictures of 75 years ago. Do 
you remember your first trip to grandfather’s on Thanks- 
giving Day, or was it on Christmas? How big the dinner, 
how loud the racket, how short the day, and none of us 
remembered anything about the trip back to town: we were 
sound asleep! 

Well, these boys enjoyed the week with their grand- 
parents. They had a way of sensing your trips down 
town, past the ice cream parlor; and they soon knew which 
dealer sold the largest lollypop. The house was explored 
when it rained, and many things were discovered stored 
away in closets and in the attic. The back porch proved a 
dandy place to play with blocks. The yard—and it is a 
yard—afforded ample opportunity to hunt lions and tigers 
(a cat and her four kittens migrated during that week), 
and it did not take much imagination to shoot Indians be- 
hind the coal-house. The meals were balanced, but there 
was too great a variety on the table to make spinach desir- 
able. Soon the paregoric bottle was taken off the shelf. 
The one daily problem was to get these little shavers mto 
bed at 7.30 P. M. It usually ended in tears and—pajamas 
at 8 o'clock. Grandfather and grandmother slept with one 
ear open. The week passed all too soon for all parties 
concerned. The garbage box showed much broken glass, 
the wall paper in the nursery had many new mystic signs 
in colored crayons as high as a five year old lad could 
reach. But the house was a very quiet place when the boys 
went home, carrying all sorts of odds and ends with them 
which were salvaged from attic and yard. 

The Moral is a query: How do childless old people spend 
their days? 

Or, a suggestion: Why not have your life insured for 
your grandson or granddaughter, and thus help the Board 
of Home Missions liquidate its debts? 


Stop the Next War Now! 


By DEvERE ALLEN 


Editor “The World Tomorrow”, author “The Fight for Peace’, 


The potential causes of new war, if laid 
end to end, would reach from here to 
hades. And if present policies are fol- 
lowed out to their logical conclusion, down 
that incline much of the world may soon 
be rolling. The disarmament conference 
has been a ghastly failure; the energies of 
its few friends are now being devoted to 
the task of persuading the participating 
nations to inerease their armament as 
little as possible. The nefarious traffic in 
arms, openly flouting all the treaties os- 
tensibly negotiated in the name of peace, 
braving the protests of anti-militarists in 
the smug security of governmental sym- 
pathy, goes on throughout many parts of 
the planet. 

Japan, a signatory of the Kellogg Pact, 
as well as of the Four Power Pact and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
blatantly defies the decent public opinion 
of the world, and carves out. of Asia a 
luscious slice of territorial wealth with 
the cool aplomb of a glutton at the pie 
counter. British imperialistic ruthlessness 
beats down the people of India, striving 
in the name of a hypocritical democracy 
to “liberate” the Indians by a system of 
government imposed from the top, a sys- 
tem which perpetuates British domination 
of India’s fiscal affairs, of India’s extrava- 
gant and unnecessary armed forces, and 


door, 


the floor! 


ring bark; 


still; 


scarce— 


A TRUE FRIEND 
The house seems strangely empty, 
lonely now— 
No waving tail to greet me at the 
No silky head to rest upon my knee, 
No great brown eyes adoring from 
A clap of thunder brings no answ’- 


A passing car backfires, but all is 


Those things that once annoyed, dis- 
turb him not— 

His sleep is sound—out there upon 
the hill! 


True, he was but an Irish Setter dog, 
But faithfuly devoted to the end... 
The world is hard, unselfish love is 


The tears slip down—it hurts to lose 
a FRIEND! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


hold her increasing population and Mus- 


etc. 


ships in order to hold back a more and 
more aroused body of revolutionary ideal- 
ists. 

In our own country, in the absence of 
Congress from Washington, the Roosevelt 
Administration has appropriated $67,000,- 
000 from funds originally set aside for 
constructive public works and has justi- 
fied this militaristic step on the grounds 
of furnishing employment while at the 
same hour discharging thousands of faith- 
ful civil servants from non-military oeeu- 
pations, 

Only the blindest of the blind could fail 
to see the war peril in the present hour. 
True, the Hitler insanity has bound eloser 
together for the moment several erstwhile 
economie and military rivals on the 
European Continent. ‘True, nations still 
hesitate to embark on a vast war in the 
face of poverty and the possibility of 
revolutionary outburst. Nevertheless, to 
be prepared for a war crisis is the duty 
of all those who hate war, whatever be 
their motivation. 

The oldtime, orthodox means of preserv- 
ing peace are not adequate today. League 
and Courts and treaties, though required 
in a world under any economie system for 
many years to come, have proved their 
weakness when unsupported by national 
policies equally pacific. The agencies of 


of India’s central authority. 

In North Africa, France and Italy man- 
euver for position in a fantastic struggle 
of imperialist expansion,—France (with a 
stable birth rate) clinging to her millions 
of square miles, while Italy on Monday 
avows she must have more territory to 


solini on Tuesday offers new prizes for the 
largest families. In Latin America a 
prideful nationalism coupled with suicidal 
greed has brought several countries into 
open warfare long undesignated as “war”, 
and driven one government after another 
towards the refuge of reactionary dictator- 


good will and international understand- 
ing have seen their gains wiped out in the 
march of fascism across the globe like a 
black, miasma of reaction. 

No! The time is ripe for anti-war re- 
volt. Let the workers of hand and brain, 


without whom no war can be waged, rise 
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in their power and ery with a determina- 
tion that will not be drowned out by the 
clamor of war propaganda, WE WILL 
NOT FIGHT! Take away war’s man 
power, and you take away war. Along 
with the workers in field and factory, let 
the teachers, the courageous spokesmen 
of the Churches, the especially important 
bodies of youth so coveted by the greedy 
maw of Mars, refuse the useless and un- 
productive sacrifice of the trench and 
plane and ammunition plant, and enter 
the lists against war itself. If any reply 
that all this they might be willing to do 
if war were actually here, let them in any 
ease align themselves today with the mil- 
lions of workers all around the world, 
whom fascism has not yet intimidated, 


Jeremiah 2:11—Has any nation ever changed its god (gods that are no gods)? 


A young preacher stands before his 
countrymen, accusing them of a great dis- 
loyalty, a disloyalty so rank that he could 
not find another case like it in all history. 
With a sweep of one arm he takes in the 
western countries—“cross to Cyprus and 
the west and see’—and with a sweep of 
the other arm he takes in the eastern lands 
—“send east to the Arabs and inquire; 
see if ever there was the like of this”. 
In all the nations of the earth he chal- 
lenges them to show him a nation that 
has ever changed its gods. 

In a parenthesis he grants that many of 
these nations would be justified in chang- 
ing their gods—“gods that are no gods” 
is the way he puts it. He and his hearers 
know that many of these gods are nothing 
but images carved out of wood or stone. 
They are helpless, useless creatures—all of 
them—and yet their devotees stick to 
them. The Moabites are faithful to Che- 
mosh; the Philistines pin their faith on 
Dagon; the Canaanites trust in Baal. 
Everywhere and always, the young Jere- 
miah points out, people stand by their 
gods, the gods that have been handed 
down to them by their forefathers. 

But what about Israel? With shame 
Jeremiah continues, “But my people have 
changed their Glory for a useless thing.” 
He is speaking what he believes to be 
Jehovah’s own words to the _ people. 
Through him God Himself is saying that 
Israel has scrapped its goodly heritage. 
The great God, Jehovah, whom their 
fathers had worshipped in the wilderness, 
to whom Moses had introduced them and 
from whom they had received the Law to 
govern their life—this same Jehovah they 
had deserted to go and worship gods that 
could be of no help to them. “My people,” 
he continued, “have forsaken me, the 
fountain, of living waters, and hewed 
them out cisterns, broken cisterns that 
can hold no water.” 

It was a bitter arraignment that the 
preacher spoke, but it was true. Israel 
had been unfaithful to her great religious 
heritage. Under the leadership of Moses 
they had been led into a covenant with 
Jehovah. He had led them out of Egypt 
and helped them to establish an indepen- 
dent national life. He had interpreted 
Jehovah’s will and purpose to them and 
had sworn them to an unswerving allegi- 
anee to His will, embodied in the Law. 
They had kept faith with Him during 
their nomadic life in the wilderness, but 
when they came into the land of Canaan, 
they saw the natives worshipping Baal, 
the god of fertility. They believed the 
contention of the Canaanites that Baal 
presided over the soil and made it fertile. 
They supposed that the crops depended 
on the worship of this god of fertility, 
and as they gradually turned from shep- 
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whom militarism has not yet corrupted, 
who will strive unceasingly to eradicate 
the causes of war in the present imperial- 
isti¢ economic order and replace that order 
with a social system in which peace may 
have a genuine chance to thrive. 

The Anti-War Congress called for Sept. 
29 to Oct. 1 in New York City, is facing 
an opportunity of great importance to in- 
spire workers of hand and brain to a 
strong momentum against new war. Effee- 
tive war resistance, whether industrial, 
moral, or a union of all methods available 
for non-co-operation with war, demands a 
conerete study of technique. The Con- 
gress can launch such a study if it will. 
It can further, if its members are so 
minded, furnish an example of the genu- 


Exchanging Gods 


By At¥Frep NEvVIN SAYRES 


Glory for a useless thing (Moffatt). 


TELL ME AGAIN! 
B. F. M. Sours 


Tell me again the tale of old: 
Tell me again of Him who came 
And filled earth’s night with golden 
glow 
Of God’s own love in wondrous 
flame. 


Tell me again, for I am tired 
And all the battle seems awry!— 
His birds, with glory on their wings, 
Sing praises in the crystal sky. 


Tell me again! O years have sped 
And life is weary in the fray! 

God is so good! His wondrous love 
Tell me again—He guides my way. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


herding to farming, they thought they 
would have to worship this god of the 
soil, Consequently, the priests of Israel 
were faced with a popular demand to en- 
gage in the worship of Baal. Many of 
the priests yielded and went with the 
people. Some who did not actually join 
in the worship of Baal took over the 
forms of Baal-worship and began to wor- 
ship Jehovah through those forms. Thus 
the religion of Jehovah was degraded, and 
for this the prophet Jeremiah is bringing 
his indictment against his countrymen: 
“Has any nation ever changed its gods 

. but my people have changed their 
Glory for a useless thing.” 

May a similar indictment justly be 
brought against some present-day Chris- 
tians? Is it possible that some of us, 
though born into a goodly religious her- 
itage, have scrapped it for some other 


allegiance? Have we exchanged the God 
of our spiritual inheritance for other 
gods? 


At first blush it may seem easy to plead 
not guilty to such a charge. Of course a 
minority of persons have taken to one 
or another of the eurrent religious fads— 
Christian Science, Spiritualism, or even 
atheism, but I’m not thinking of that 
group. By far the majority of Christians 
in America are at least nominally main- 
taining their loyalty to the God and 
Father of Jesus Christ. In spite of nu- 
merical decreases in some Protestant 
denominations during very recent years, 
generally speaking the Christian Churches 
are maintaining their numerical strength 
and increasing it somewhat. To all out- 
ward appearances, we could not indict 
American Christendom with the charge of 
having exchanged gods. 
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ine unity without which no crisis-move- 
ment can be suecessful. It can, if it will, 
create a permanent organization capable 
eventually of generating the necessary 
anti-war power to make the waging of a 
war impossible in our time. 


To be sure, the struggle against war is 
not an easy struggle. But this generation, 
blighted inescapably by the most destrue- 
tive war of history, menaced again by the 
persistence of that war in a warfare of 
economics and politics almost certain to 
flame forth in open combat unless checked 
in time, is confronted by two choices. 
Which will it be? To fight in war? Or 
to fight to overthrow the whole war sys- 


tem? 


But my people have changed their 


Yet the facts beneath the surface may 
need looking into. Isn’t it possible that 
hosts of modern Christians have been do- 
ing the opposite of the ancient Jews, some 
of whom tried to keep their traditional 
god, while they worshipped Him with new 
forms? JI wonder if many Christians to- 
day are not trying to keep the old forms, 
while in truth they are paying fealty to 
other gods. Let us take a close look at 
ourselves. 

A god may be defined as the thing one 
lives for. Some such thought is implied 
in one paragraph of Webster’s definition— 
“that which is first in worship, devotion 
or admiration; an all-absorbing passion, 
pursuit or hobby; something idolized.” If 
the Father of Jesus is indeed our God, 
and we have not exchanged Him for an- 
other, then He is first in our worship, de- 
votion and admiration; He is our all- 
absorbing passion, pursuit or hobby. He 
is the supreme objective of our living. We 
want to be like Him; we want His will 
to dominate our lives; we want to share 
in accomplishing His purpose for ourselves 
and for mankind; in short, we are wrapped 
up in Him. 

Margaret Slattery used to say that “we 
become what we habitually talk about and 
think about and love.” We might as well 
say that this is our god—what we habitu- 
ally talk about and think about and love. 
Now if the Father of Jesus occupies any 
such place in our lives, we may truly say 
that He is our God. If He holds central 
place in our thought, our conversation, 
our interests and our affections, then in- 
deed He is our God. That does not mean 
that He crowds out our interest in our 
family, our friends and our work. Rather 
it means that He crowds into them and 
becomes the controlling factor in our re- 
lationships to them. It means that all 
these interests are subject to our all-ab- 
sorbing passion to be like Him, to share 
life with Him and to work at the tasks 
He has assigned to us. That makes Him 
our God. 

Precisely that is our religious heritage. 
For that Jesus lived and died. For that 
His followers clung together in a fellow- 
ship of mutual love and service. For that 
they endured persecution and death in 
His name. For that the story of Jesus 
has been handed down through the ecen- 
turies und the fellowship of Christians has 
grown and spread the gospel of goodwill 
throughout the world. For that our fath- 
ers crossed the sea and established a new 
nation where this heritage might be kept 
alive and burning—the heritage of devo- 
tion to the Kingdom of Christ. 


But a careful scrutiny of our own hearts 
and of the world about us reveals that 
many have exchanged this fine heritage 
for “gods that are no gods”. Even though 
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they have not repudiated the name of dren, the pricking of conscience, or the 
Christian, and may belong to the Chris- thought of fellow-men in sore distress 


tian fellowship, there are many who have 
taken to themselves some other “thing to 


live for’. There are other gods at the 
center of their lives that they “think 
about and talk about and love’. Their 
names are not Dagon, or Chemosh, or 
Baal, but when they are taken in ex- 


change for the Father of Jesus, they are 
just as profitless as those ancient deities. 
Let me eall the roll of some of these gods 
who have been given the throne in many 
lives instead of our Father God. 

I. First of all, there is the god of 
pleasure. Seen from the front, he is an at- 
tractive deity. He wears a perennial smile.. 
But seen from the rear, he is sickening 
and disappointing. He doesn’t look as 
good from behind, as he does in front. 
He is like some of the idols of the pagan 
religions. Their devotees do not see their 
backs. They bring their offerings, some- 
times of food, sometimes of money, and 
put them down in front of the idol, but 
they do not see the secret door in the 
idol’s back where the priest goes in and 
reaches out through the mouth to gather 
in the offerings of food and money. 

The god of pleasure is like that. Those 
who leave the Father God to worship at 
his shrine do not see how impotent he is 
to satisfy the hunger of the soul, until it 
is all over and they have spent their 
energies and used up their human re- 
sources in pursuit of pleasure. 

This god allows himself to be worshipped 
in a great variety of forms and with many 
different devices, according to the desires 
of his worshippers. These vary so greatly 
that many of these persons would not 
recognize themselves as worshippers of 
the same god. One man’s pleasure is his 
food. He lives to eat. St. Paul must have 
known this type, for he speaks of those 
“whose god is their belly”. Nothing much 
matters to such persons except that they 
have enough to eat of the things they 
like to eat. Another man’s pleasure may 
be in his pipe, another’s in his dogs, an- 
other’s in his golf or tennis, another’s in 
his automobile, another’s in his reading, 
another’s in the theatre, another’s in a 
game of cards. It doesn’t matter much 
what the pleasure may be, when a man’s 
life is organized around the satisfaction 
of his own desires, pleasure is his god. 
When his selfish satisfactions are the 
things that matter supremely to him, the 
true God is dislodged from the central 
place in his life, and pleasure is worship- 
ped in exchange. 

Is your life dominated by the things 
you want? Do your desires determine 
your thought and your conduet and your 
conversation? Do your selfish satisfac- 
tions come first and foremost in your life? 
If so, you have exchanged the Father God 
for the pleasure-god. 

II. Others worship at the shrine of the 
money-god. They want to have. Things 
are their all-absorbing passion. In fact, 
the money-god is just as well-known by 
another name, the god-of-things. 

Worshippers at this shrine have caught 
the spirit of their deity—the spirit of get- 
ting, the acquisitive spirit. Their domi- 
nant passion is to get some form of wealth. 
This passion, like the desire for pleasure, 
takes a variety of forms. One man wants 
to amass real estate. His type is not new. 
Isaiah denounced the land-grabbers of his 
day in these words, “Woe to the men who 
add house to house, who join one field 
to another, till there is room for none 
but them in all the land!” (Moffatt). 
With others the ambition to be wealthy 
is a lust for gold—a medium of exchange 
in all lands. Still others hanker for pree- 
ious gems, or for stocks and bonds. 

Whatever the form of this craving for 
possessions, as soon as it wins central place 
in one’s effort and attention, he has gone 
over to the money-god and is burning in- 
ecense at his altar. How many men have 
set out to gain a fortune and refused to 
be turned aside by the advice of the 
physician,the pleadings of wife or chil- 


whom they might pause to serve! 
“He always said he would retire 

When he had made a million clear, 
And so he toiled into the dusk 

From day to day, from year to year. 


“At last he put his ledgers up 
And laid his stock reports aside 

But when he started out to live 
He found he had already died.” 


* Do you ever suspect yourself of having 
gone over from the Father God to the 
money-god? You don’t have to be a mil- 
lionaire, or anything like it, to be guilty 
of this disloyalty. The worship of the 
money-god is not shown by the amount 
of money one has, but by his attitude to 
money and the getting of it. Well, the 
way to check up on yourself is to watch 
and see whether your interests and ener- 
gies are being directed chiefly towards 
getting money and the things that money 
can buy. Watch yourself and observe 
whether things count more with you than 
playing square with your conscience, keep- 
ing your friendships alive and giving a 
little unselfish service to someone who 
needs you. If your automobile and your 
bank account and the new lamp or dress 


A SONG IN THE NIGHT 


The sun shone in the morning 
And all the day was bright; 

Darkness fell at evening 
And blotted out the light. 


But through the darkest shadows 
The stars were shining bright, 
And through the mists of evening 
The moon shed its soft light. 


My heart sang in the morning, 
And all the day was bright. 

Sorrow came at evening; ° 
My heart no more was light. 


But in the darkest morrow 
I saw a gleam of light; 
Behind overwhelming sorrow 
God’s star shone ever bright. 


Lee E. Schrope. 
Hegins, Pa. 


you want are weighing with you more 
heavily than matters which Jesus would 
call important, then you have exchanged 
the Father God for the money-god, even 
though your name is still on the roll of 
the Church. Money has real value as 
something to live with, but it’s a useless 
god that will drag you down instead of 
lifting you up when it becomes something 
that you live for. 

III. There are two other false gods for 
which some people are willing to exchange 
the Father God. They are often con- 
nected - more or less directly with the 
money-god. One of them is the god-of- 
power. The secret of some men’s lust for 
money is their underlying desire for power 
over others. They want to be rich be- 
cause of the power they can exercise by 
means of their wealth. Such persons seek 
to amass fortunes, not because of the 
things they want to buy but because of 
the mastery money gives them over the 
lives of others. They enjoy a sense of 
power; they like to be boss; they like to 
say to this man, “Go”, and to that man, 
“Come”, and to another man, “Do this” 
or “Do that”. There is some of this love 
of power, to be sure, in all of us. It is a 
native instinct and it contains ail sorts 
of possibilities for good. Almost everyone 
likes to have the experience of making 
things go. Every lad looks longingly into 
the cab of the locomotive and wishes for 
the engineer’s job of making it go. That 
is the innate love of power which has its 
place in a well-rounded character. 

But this love of power is distorted when 
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a man wants to turn other people to and 
fro at his bidding. Yet that is just what 
delights some men who seek to amass 
great wealth. If only they can get 
enough money to buy up the bulk of the 
country’s oil supply, or to corner the rub- 
ber-market, or to get control of the sugar 
industry, they know they will have an 
army of little men running about at their 
command. Power is what they are after. 
Sometimes it’s political power they want 
to buy. 
to boss the ward, or the city, or the coun- 
ty, or the state. Some have even larger 
ambitions. Oh, how they long to make 
others dance while they pipe! 

Such a lust for power doesn’t always 
try to use money to attain its goal. In 
Chureh or school, home or workshop, the 
fun of being boss is bread and meat to 
some people. Without any thought of 
rendering services, but purely in the joy 
of wielding power, they surrender all else 
to this all-absorbing passion for power. 

Do you live to give orders and be obeyed 
by others? Is the satisfaction of controll- 
ing people your chief interest in life? 
If so, you, too, are worshipping at the 
shrine of a false god. You have exchanged 
the Father-god for the power-god. 


IV. The god-of-fame is also closely re- 
lated to the money-god for many men and 
women. They like to be seen and heard, 
and so they crave the money that will 
enable them to be seen and heard. They 
know that the Fords and the Rockefellers 
are constantly in the limelight, and even 
though they can’t expect to rise to such 
heights, they hope to get enough to keep 
ahead of the Joneses, to buy costly enough 
dresses to make the other women of the 
community look and envy, to drive ears 
a little more expensive than the common 
run, and to have their names printed in 
the headlines that are always open to the 
well-to-do. 

If money isn’t available to pay their ad- 
mission to the Hall of Fame, those who 
worship at this shrine will seek admission 
by some other means. By some queer ad- 
venture, such as being buried alive, by 
starting a new fad in dress, by dancing 
at a Marathon dance, or by some other 
stunt devoid of any good motive and 
aimed only at securing notoriety, such 
devotees of the fame-god determine to 
get their names (and, if possible, their 
pictures) in the papers at any price. 
They are like certain little boys who are 
bound to be noticed, even if they have 
to be bad and get punished in order to 
get the desired attention. 

Have you a passion for publicity? Do 
you want attention more than anything 
else? Are you willing to sacrifice your 
good name and to neglect the better things 
of life to win something that may pass 
for fame, even though it’s counterfeit? 
Then you may count yourself among those 
who exchange the Father God for the god- 
of-fame. 


But why should anyone forsake a foun- 
tain of living water to make a broken 
cistern that can hold no water? Why 
should a Christian exchange the Father 
God for any of the “gods that are no 
gods”? If we are wise, we will adhere 
not only to the forms of our religion— 
the name of Christian, membership in the 
Church, formal attendance at worship and 
financial support of its program. We will 
keep the Father God as our real God— 
the object of our deepest devotion, the 
all-absorbing passion of our lives, the een- 
tral and controlling interest in all that 
we do. All our affections will center in 
Him and His Kingdom-ideal. Our home 
life will be subject to His will; our work 
will be performed as part of His work in 
the world; our friendships will be eon- 
secrated by the thought that all our fel- 
lowmenvare brothers and sisters in Christ 


and that by loving them we may learn to | 


love others; our recreation and pleasure 
will be regarded as part of the about 
life Jesus means us to enjoy. Making 
Father of Jesus our one God will not 
tract from the good things life as 


With their money they endeavor ~ 
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offer, but by subordinating them to His 
high purpose, it will make them more real 
and valuable. I can be a better husband 
and father, if my supreme loyalty is to 
the Father God; I can be a truer friend, 
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amore capable worker at my task, a more 
useful citizen to the community and to 
my nation, if I have not exchanged my 
God for a counterfeit god. Let us hold 
fast our precious spiritual heritage—the 
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gift of Christ and the Chureh—so that 
no Jeremiah may have reason to say of 
us, “My people have changed their Glory 
for a useless thing”, 

Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


The First Step Toward Denominational Recovery 
(The Opening Address at the Missionary and Stewardship Conference, September 13, 1933) 


The extraordinary condition in which the 
Reformed Church finds herself at this 
time makes this conference a_ necessity. 
To be sure, it is not only our denomina- 
tion which is passing through a critical 
period, for practically every other denomi- 
nation in Protestantism is experiencing a 
time of stress and financial strain. It 
should also be noted that no phase of 
modern life is escaping. The world of 
economics is literally undergoing a revolu- 
tionizing process in its attempt to adjust 
itself to the conditions of the day. The 
world of education is facing its most seri- 
ous setbacks in half a century. The United 
States, even now probably the most stable 
government in the world, is virtually in the 
hands of a dictator who is admittedly ex- 
perimenting with principles of govern- 
ment, hoping to find some successful meth- 
ods to meet the present exigencies. With 
all phases of human interest in turmoil 
it would be most remarkable if the Church 
were not to suffer with the rest. 


We must all regret to note that the 
most serious condition of these critical 
times is the moral and spiritual breakdown 
that is noticeable on every hand. The 
moral bankruptcy is a more serious situa- 
tion than the economic strain through 
which the nation is passing. The Church 
has imitated the world so long that it is 
going down with the general wreckage. If 
the membership of our Churches and con- 
gregations really believed and lived the 
principles of the Master they have pro- 
fessed to follow, the sad spectacle of a re- 
habilitated liquor traffic would have been 
utterly impossible. 

But we are not here to lament the con- 
dition of the times, we are here to lay our 
plans to meet the situation that confronts 
us so far as the Reformed Church is con- 
cerned. These times are a challenge to our 
faith, and to the militant spirit that should 
reside in every loyal heart. In times of 
adversity as well as in times of prosperity 
the task of the Church remains the same. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ must continue 
to be preached. The name of Jesus must 
still be proclaimed to an unbelieving world. 
The benevolent function of the Church 
must continue to be uppermost in the 
minds of the faithful. It is in that side 
of the Church’s work that we are particu- 
larly interested in this conference. It is 
here that we find one of the most distress- 
ing situations in the denomination. For 
some time the benevolent offerings have 
been so small that those whose work is 
dependent upon them, at home and abroad, 
are not only in dire need but are actually 
suffering for want of them. 


The depression is largely to blame, 
though not wholly, for this condition. We 
have four types of attitudes expressed by 
our membership towards the benevolent 
program of the Church: (1) The uninter- 
ested. These we have had with us all 
along. They were unconcerned in prosper- 
ous times and they are unconcerned now. 
They take a wholly indifferent attitude 
toward benevolences. They are neither 
hot nor cold, and neither God nor man can 
do very much with them. (2) The unwill- 
ing. We still have a considerable number 
of members on our rolls who openly mani- 
fest and declare their opposition to the 
whole benevolent program of the Church. 
They do not believe in sending money to 
China or Japan so long as the local com- 
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munity is not Christianized. But it must 
be noted that, usually, what is done to 
better local conditions is not done by 
them. Some of them have read “Re-Think- 
ing Missions” and are saying, “I told you 
so.’ Had this class of Christians, if we 
can call them such, predominated when the 
Church was founded, it would have died 
before it got outside of Jerusalem. (3) 
The uninformed. These come to Church so 
irregularly and pay so little attention to 
what is going on in the denomination that 
the work is in no way improved by their 
presence in the community. It might be 
said that the three classes thus far de- 
scribed never see a Church paper. (4) The 
unable. Ordinarily there aren’t so many 


MONOPOLIZED BY THE SPIRIT 


“Those who are greatly used of 
God are so because the Spirit has 
a monopoly of them.’—The late 
Rev. Principal Samuel of Cleff Col- 
lege, England. 

Blest Spirit! monopolize my 
Thought: 
While needed business requires 
my care, 
Yet ever Thy Presence may be 
sought 

In holy hunger of faith and 

prayer. 


Blest Spirit! monopolize my Love, 

That fired by Thy sacred energy 

It is aye poured forth on God above; 

While Father and Son are all to 
me. : 


Blest Spirit! monopolize my Will, 
That I only aim at what Thou 
dost choose: 
Directing life to Thy purpose still; 
The service of self-will to refuse. 
4 i 
Blest Spirit! monopolize speech and 
act; 
That I say and do as Thou dost 
inspire: 
Then Thy life on men shall have 
grand impact, 
And those near me shall feel the 
holy Fire. 
William Olney. 


of these, and it may be that there are quite 
a few who might still be able to support 
the Church’s program if they really wanted 
to, but the depression has hit them hard. 
They have been the victims of bad invest- 
ments, or their available money is all tied 
up in the banks that have been closed 
ever since the 4th of March. In many 
rural communities people have undergone 
privations because the money they thought 
they had was fast. They are fearful about 
the times and what little they have they 
hang on to, not knowing what the future 
may bring forth. Many of our members 
have transferred all their Church offerings 
to the current side of the envelope. They 
want their own Church to continue to func- 
tion, at least. So there are large numbers 
in these days of unemployment and closed 
banks that have virtually no income, and 
what little they can scrape together will 
only suffice to keep body and soul together 


for themselves and families. There are 
even those who, under the strain of these 
distressing times have sought relief in self- 
destruction. We must give this class sym- 
pathetic consideration. Our congregational 
treasuries are empty because there are 
more of this class than we imagine. They 
have either ceased to contribute or have 
so reduced their offerings that the entire 
denomination is suffering. 

Whatever work we are able to do at 
the present time is due to those loyal souls 
in the Church who continue to support 
her program. The hope of the future lies 
in their continued devotion. Gradually we 
must add to their numbers from the ranks 
of those who are not now contributing. 
Unless we shall succeed here the distressful 
conditions now obtaining will continue. 
Our hope lies in the appreciation by our 
members of the principles of stewardship, 
not alone, not primarily, the stewardship 
of money but the stewardship of the in- 
tangible wealth which we all possess. To 
stress the tangible wealth first and the in- 
tangible wealth last is to put the cart 
before the horse. We shall not have peo- 
ple practicing the principles of stewardship 
concerning money until they have learned 
to apply those principles to other resources. 

The intangible wealth that Christians 
possess is faith and influence and integrity 
and idealism. In fact, they not only pos- 
sess that wealth but they help to create it 
in every community. Now Christians must 
exercise the proper stewardship over their 
intangible wealth. Money is not every- 
thing. It is of real service only when 
it is in right hands. (1) There must be a 
stewardship of personal influence. The 
Christian must be on the right side of all 
questions. He is seriously abusing his in- 
fluence when he lends it to unworthy or 
evil causes. That is why a man is really 
no Christian who uses his influence to bring 
back liquor into our nation.. No matter 
what the question the Christian steward 
of influence is always on the side of 
Christ (2) There must be a stewardship 
of time. Time is money. Everyone has 
some time to give to the cause of Christ. 
God does not approve of our wasting time 
or using it for unholy purposes. 

(3) There must be a stewardship of ex- 
ample. No one is wholly without influence. 
The example we set will influence someone. 
The good example of right living and clean 
habits may win others to the Christian life. 
(4) There must be stewardship of service. 
What an intangible source of wealth we 
have in the opportunity to render service! 
Abraham Lincoln was great because he 
rendered a great service. The greatest 
benefactors of the human race have been 
those who rendered the greatest services, 
not those who amassed the greatest for- 


tunes. (5) There must be a stewardship of 
prayer. This is almost a forgotten trait. 


Family worship and the family altar are 
rare phenomena in these days. We have 
forgotten that a wise man said, “More 
things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of.” And again, “Prayer 
moves the hand which moves the world.” 
St. James says, “The effectual fervent pray- 
er of a righteous man availeth much.” 
How much it availeth depends on how much 
and how earnestly he prays. Jesus was a 
faithful steward of prayer and it would 
be better for all of us if we followed Him 
more closely in this respect. (6) There is 
the stewardship of life. We must give our 
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own selves to the Lord before we can give 
very much else. No matter how much 
money we give to the Church, it will mean 
little for the Kingdom unless we give our- 
selves. A man is held up in the Church 
because he contributes much, but no ac- 
count is taken of his moral and spiritual 
life. We have had some painful experi- 
ences along this line. God did not try to 
redeem the world with money. He gave a 
life, the life of His only Son. 


If we could get men to practice steward- 
ship concerning their intangible wealth 
many of the knotty problems of today, 
whatever they were, would disappear. If 
men knew how properly to use their in- 
tangible wealth they could be safely en- 
trusted with tangible wealth. Men will be 
judged both in life and at death by the 
use they have made of the intangible re- 
sources of their lives. It is still the 
Church’s business to make men aware of 


these resources and teach them how to use 
them. When once they have grasped those 
principles and practice them we shall have 
a stewardship of money that will fill the 
coffers of our Churches to overflowing and 
meet the needs to send the gospel to the 
whole world. We need to emphasize the 
stewardship of the intangible wealth at this 
conference as the first step in our denomi- 
national recovery and preach it unceasing- 
ly to our people. 


Trans-Atlantic Echoes 


London, England.—‘A bombshell in the 
English temperance movement” is the de- 
scription applied by one of the reviewers 
to a book just issued by the Rev. Henry 
Carter, one of the foremost temperance 
advocates in the country. Its author is 
a Methodist minister who is secretary of 
the Temperance Council of the Christian 
Churches and was a member of the re- 
cent Royal Commission on Licensing. He 
has been carrying out diligent and careful 
historical research which has now borne 
fruit in the appearance of the first instal- 
ment of a two-volume chronicle of “The 
English Temperance Movement” (Epworth 
Press). Its sub-title is A Study in Objec- 
tives, and it is this phase of Mr. Carter’s 
study that has caused the commotion. For 
he declares very definitely his own con- 
viction that the true objective of the move- 
ment is moral rather than legislative. He 
calls upon his friends to go back to the 
“moral suasion” policy of Joseph Livesey, 
the founder of teetotalism, as against the 
“suppressionist” policy of the United King- 
dom Alliance, an organization formed in 
1853 under the stimulus of the Maine law. 
Mr. Carter by no means disapproves of 
legislative dealing with the drink traffic, 
but he regards the demand for total pro- 
hibition as a will-o’-the-wisp. He points 
out that several times the U.K.A.’s obses- 
sion by this objective has prevented the 
securing of useful reforms. His contention 
is that the drink evil can only be met by a 
campaign of moral education, supplement- 
ed by legislative advances, step by step, 
according as such a campaign produces an 
effect upon public opinion. Mr. Carter’s 
challenge has been denounced by some of 
the more ardent temperance advocates as a 
betrayal of their cause, but the fate of 
Prohibition in America is helping to bring 
him many supporters. 

The Puritans Again.—A few months ago 
I called attention to Perey A. Schole’s re- 
markable “Christian World” article vindi- 
cating the Puritans against the common 
charge that they hated music. In further 
articles he has been clearing away other 
popular misconceptions of them. He shows, 
for instance, that Macaulay was entirely 
in error in describing them as distinguished 
from their contemporaries by “extravagant 
whimsies about dress.” In fact, while 
foolish and affected display was obnoxious 
to them, as to other thinking people, they 
dressed just as other people did in their 
day. Macaulay maligned them, again, in 
the famous passage in which he accused 
them of hostility to amusements. Mr. 
Scholes takes, one by one, specific recrea- 
tions mentioned by the historian—masques, 
bell-ringing, and so on—and gives chapter 
and verse to prove beyond a doubt that 
they were freely practised when the coun- 
try was under Puritan control. His in- 
vestigations lead him to believe that, as in 
dress, so in recreation, there is no distine- 
tion between the views of the Puritan and 
those of the conscientious Anglican. If you 
wish to find denunciation of recreation, you 
must search not in Puritan literature but 
in that of the Quakers, and in the public 
announcements of certain Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of various coun- 
tries and periods. “It was not the Puri- 
tans,” concludes Mr. Scholes, “who de- 
stroyed ‘Merrie England’.” 

Notes and News.—The Church of Eng- 
land has lost a distinguished theologian by 
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the death of Dr. Walter Lock at the age 
of eighty-seven. . . Dr. Donald Fraser, 
who has just died in his 64th year, was 
one of the founders of the Student Vol- 
unteer Missionary Union. After his thirty 
years’ memorable service in the African 
mission field, he did more than any other 
man to revive missionary interest through- 
out the Scottish Churches. Canon 
B. R. Streeter, the Professor of Exegesis 
at Oxford, has been elected Provost of 
Queen’s College. A denial is made 
of the rumor that Dr. W. E. Orchard has 
been rejected for the Roman Catholic 


JESUS—THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


I love to speak the name of Him 
Who told the story of the man 
That’s called “the Good Samari- 

tan’; 

But how may I His portrait limn? 


All words are vain and empty too, 
When we attempt by them to trace 
The splendor of His shining face, 

Or bring His glories into view. 


But if’ no words can paint His face, 
Where shall be found the finer art 
To sketch, indeed, His tender 

heart— 

His soul—suffused with heave-tly 

grace? 


Our poor words fail, and we must 
feel 


That Jesus was the perfect Man! 
He was “the good Samaritan’! 
The story does Himself reveal! 


What tender pity did He show 
To weak or wounded—sick or 
sore— 
To broken-hearted ones galore— 
Where’er His blessed feet did go! 


Aye, Jesus was Himself the Man 
Who, on that road to Jericho, 
Cared for the wounded man, and 

so 

He was “the Good Samaritan”! 


Hats off to “the Samaritan”! 
But unto Jesus lofty praise 
And grateful homage all our days! 
Ecce homo—Behold the Man! 


—G. S. BR. 


priesthood. It is stated that he has not 
been a candidate for it, and is deferring 
any plans for the future until his return 
from a period of rest abroad. . . . The 
President of the Methodist Conference, the 
Rev. F. Luke Wiseman, opened the new 
Methodist year by preaching at an open- 
air service in Hyde Park. . . . Important 
changes have been introduced at Durham 
Cathedral by Dr. Cyril Allington, the new 
dean. The conducting of parties is stopped 
and free access is given to nearly all parts. 
Various portions of the cathedral now 
bear descriptive labels, so that visitors 
may wander at will, reading for themselves 
and only asking the vergers for informa- 
tion on specific points. . . The Bishop 
of Bristol has appointed a diocesan Reli- 
gious Drama Committee to advise the 
clergy on the choice of plays for perform- 


ance in Churches or Church halls and to 
help them in the production. 

Obiter Dicta.—The principle of the ulti- 
mate worth of every human being cannot 
maintain itself, says Archbishop Temple, 
except as a corollary of the doctrine of 
Divine Fatherhood. If it is to survive, it 
must be in a strength drawn from other 
sources than those of secular civilization. 
It is denied by extreme forms of capitalist 
exploitation; it is denied by militarism ; 
and it is openly repudiated by communism. 

Worldliness, according to Prebendary 
Ellison, is simply the acceptance of a wrong 
set of values. . The secret of fresh in- 
terest in life, declares Dr. James Reid, does 
not merely lie in fresh scenes. It lies 
in the recovery of the sense of God’s pur- 
pose for us. . . . It is good, says the Rey. 
R. G. Ford, to preserve the influences of 
the past that they may leaven the present; 
it is better to open the soul to the same 
voice that spoke to the prophets. . . . 
Dr. Arthur Compton Rickett suggests that, 
if you intend to hitch your wagon to a 
star, you should look after your couplings; 
and whether they will hold or not depends 
entirely upon the kind of wagon you have 
constructed. . . The Bishop of St. Ed- 
mondsbury and Ipswich thinks there is no 
reason why women should not come to 
Church without hats. What St. Paul said 
was that they were not to appear in Church 
assemblies unveiled, but that is a very dif- 
ferent matter. . . . Every writer, remarks 
the “Birmingham Post”, runs the risk of 
causing offense, but no one runs a greater 
risk than the vicar who runs a parish 
magazine. : 

New Books in England.Sir James 
Frazer, of “Golden Bough” fame, is in his 
80th year, but as active as ever. He has 
just published, as an installment of a con- 
templated larger work, a collection of 
“Lectures on the Fear of the Dead in Prim- 
itive Religion” (Macmillan)... . “A Sur- 
vey of Mystic Symbolism” (S. P. C. K.), by 
Mary A. Ewer, is a study of the signifi- 
cance of the language used in the writings 
of the mystics. . . In his volume of 
Hibbert Lectures entitled “Ancient Italy 
and Modern Religion” (Cambridge Press), 
Prof. R. 8. Conway discusses the effect 
upon early Christianity of the religion of 
the Italian peoples outside Rome. The 
purpose of “The Christian Renaissance” 
(Maemillan) by Prof. G. Wilson Knight, 
is to forward a marriage of poetry and 
Christianity. . “The Church’s Creeds 
and the Modern Man” (Scaffington), by 
Dr. H. D. A. Major, is a courageous and 
stimulating book. . . . In “Morality on 
Trial” (S. G. M.) Hugh Martin discusses 
the revolt against conventional moral 
standards and considers how far these 
standards are really Christian. . . . “The 
Story of the Prayerbook”, by Dr. Perey 
Dearmer, is announced by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. The Master of the 
Temple warmly commends “The Heart of 
the Bible” (Allen), in which Jeanie B. 
Thomson Davies has arranged a number of 
Old Testament passages in an order which 
makes understanding easy. The Rev. 
H. R. L. Sheppard has contributed an in- 
troduction to an edition of “The Book of 
Psalms” (Selwyn), “interpreted” with 
illustrations by Arthur Wragg. . . . Skef- 
fington has issued a volume of “Oxford 
Movement Centenary Sermons” by several 
well-known preachers, 
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CLASSES MEETING IN OCTOBER, 1933, 
ACCORDING TO THE RECORDS RE- 
CEIVED IN THE OFFICE OF THE 
STATED CLERK OF THE GEN- 

ERAL SYNOD ; 


OCTOBER 2: 
East Susquehanna (7.30 P. M.) St. 
John’s, Catawissa, Pa., Rev. Lloyd M. 
Martin, Catawissa, Pa. 

OCTOBER 3: 
Lehigh (9 A. M.) Frieden’s, Lenharts- 
ville, Pa., Rev. C. W. Buffington, Ham- 
burg, Pa. 
Central Ohio (2 P. M.) Bethel, Sugar 
Grove, Ohio, Rev. J. A. Law, Sugar 
Grove, Ohio. 
North Carolina (10.30 A. M.) First, 
Burlington, N. C., Rev. Banks J. Peeler, 
Burlington, N. C. 
Fort Wayne (1 P. M.) Moore Park, 
Mich., Mr. Cleon C. Broom, R. No. 1, 
Three Rivers, Mich., Secretary. 

OCTOBER 4: 
Kentucky (2 P. M.) Milton Ave., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Rev. John W. Myers, 851 
Milton Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

OCTOBER 9: : 
Lebanon (9 A. M.) Salem, Campbells- 
town, Pa., Rev. Carl W. Isenberg, Camp- 
bellstown, Pa. 
East Ohio (2 P..M.) St. Jacob’s, Lisbon, 
Ohio, Rey. R. H. Klingaman, R. D. No. 
2, Lisbon, Ohio. 
Northwest Ohio (2.30 P. M.) St. John’s, 
Defiance, Ohio, Rev. Alfred Grether, 506 
Washington Ave., Defiance, Ohio. 
Juniata (2 P. M.) Christ, Alexandria, 
Pa., Rev. O. H. Sensenig, Alexandria, Pa. 

OCTOBER 10: 
West Ohio (9 A. M.) First, Kenton, 
Ohio, Rey. E. E. Naragon, 313 W. Colum- 
bus St., Kenton, Ohio. 
Westmoreland (9.30 A. M.) Grace, Fen- 
neltown, Pa., Rev. W. S. Fisher, Del- 
mont, Pa. 
Somerset (10 A. M.) St. John’s, Corri- 
gansville, Md., Rev. W. Blough DeChant, 
Hyndman, Pa. 
Maryland (9 A. M.) Trinity, Adamstown, 
Md., Rev. Harvey Shue, Adamstown, 
Md. 
Chicago (10 A. M.) State Road Church, 
Freeport, Ill., Rev. J. Elmer, R. F. D. 
No. 5, Freeport, Ill 

OCTOBER 16: ° 
Wyoming (9 A. M.) Trinity, Watson- 
town, Pa., Rev. P. A. DeLong, Watson- 
town, Pa. 
Reading (10 A. M.) St Mark’s, Reading, 
Pa., Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, 216 W. 
Greenwich St., Reading, Pa. 
New York, First Magyar, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Rev. Alex Ludman, 227 Pine S8t., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Southwest Ohio (1.30 P. M.) Second, 
Dayton, Ohio, Rev. L. W. Stolte, 205 
Jones St., Dayton, Ohio. 

OCTOBER 17: 
East Pennsylvania, Evangelical Reform- 
ed, Belfast, Pa., Rev. W. H. Brong, 429 
W. Main St., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Philadelphia (9.30 A. M.) Shenkel’s, 
Pottstown, Pa., Rev. Loy C. Gobrecht, 
Linfield, Pa. 
Schuylkill (9 A. M.) Christ Church, Me- 
Keansburg, Pa., Rev. Theo. J. Schneider, 
McKeansburg, Pa. 
German Philadelphia (10 A. M.) St. 
John’s, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. August 
Piseator, 3391 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Allegheny (9.30 A. M.) St. Paul’s, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Rev. Louis H. Novak, 179 
44th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

OCTOBER 19: 
Mercersburg (9.30 A. M.) St. Paul’s, 
Waynesboro, Pa., Rev. Victor H. Jones, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
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OCTOBER 23: 
Goshenhoppen (9 A. M.) First, Royers- 
ford, Pa., Rev. E. W. Ullrich, Royers- 
ford, Pa. 

OCTOBER 25: 
Virginia (7.30 P. M.) St. Michael’s, 
Bridgewater, Va., Rev. Horace R. Le- 
quear, Bridgewater, Va. 

OCTOBER 26: 
Carlisle (9.30 A. M.) St. Paul’s, Mechan- 
iesburg, Pa., Dr. Chas. W. Levan, Mech- 
anicsburg, Pa. 

OCTOBER 31: 
Lansaster (10 A. M.) Zion, Millersville, 
Pa., Rev. Wm. T. Brundick, 313 George 
Street, Millersville, Pa. 


Have you made your plans to observe 
Church Paper Day Sunday, Oct. 15? It 
was never more important than now! 

Rev. John Hahn, of California, has been 
elected pastor of Bausman Memorial 
Church, Wyomissing, Pa., to sueceed the 
late Rev. David B. Clark. 

First Church, Hamilton, O., Rev. Walter 
B. Leis, pastor, Promotion Day was held 
Sept. 24, in the 8. S. Rally Day will be 


. held Oet. 1, and the Holy Communion 


will be celebrated. 


Rev. A. O. Eshelman, of Reading, Pa., 
was nominated by both Republican and 
Democratic parties for the office of School 
Director. Mrs. Alice H. Fox, wife of Dr. 
Osear E. Fox, was also nominated on the 
Republican ticket. 


Sept. 24 was an important day in the 
history of Immanuel Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Rev. H. F. Weckmueller, pastor. The 
Harvest Festival was observed, and a 
Roll Call was held, when the name of 
every member of the Church and S. S. was 
read. 

Oct. 1-8 is City-Wide Christian Educa- 
tion Week as arranged by the Philadel- 
phia S. S. Council of Christian Education. 
Among those from our Church participat- 
ing in the helpful program are: Rev. D. F. 
Singley, Dr. C. A. Hauser, Dr. Harry E. 
Paisley, and Rev. Fred D. Wentzel. 

In Zion Church, York, Pa., Dr. John Kern 
McKee, pastor, Rally and Promotion Day, 
when the Sehool and Church combined, 
was held Sept. 24. The Preparatory ser- 
ice will be held Sept. 27 at 7.45 P. M., 
with Holy Communion, morning and even- 
img, Oct. 


The Rev. Lee A. Peeler, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Kannapolis, N. C., has 
been awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by Central University, Indian- 
apolis.» This degree was earned by several 
years of extensive study in all the de- 
partments of accredited theological train- 
ing. Dr. Peeler’s thesis of 30,000 words 
was on the subject, “The Christian Re- 
ligion and Its Methods of Propagation.” 


In Grace Church, Jeannette, Pa., Rev. 
Ralph §S. Weiler, pastor, the annual 
Harvest Home service was observed Sept. 
17. On Sept. 24, Promotion Day was held 
in the S. §., and at the morning service 
the pastor started a series of sermons on 
“Moses and the Children of Israel.” Holy 
Communion will be celebrated Oct. 1, also 
baptism of infants. Rally Day, Oct. 8. 


First Chureh, Philadelphia, through its 
committee, consisting of George W. Hum- 
mel, Russel W. Ross and Rev. G. H. Geb- 
hardt, pastor, adopted a minute with 
reference to the life and services of the 
Rey. Dr. James M. Mullan, revered leader 
and brother beloved, recording deepest 
gratitude for his noble and exemplary 
life, his idealism, earnest convictions, ex- 
traordinary talents and distinguished ser- 
vices. 


One of the active young 
Potomae Synod, who is co-operating splen 
didly in helping to create interest in the 
Church paper in his congregation, writes: 
“May I express my appreciation for the 
‘Messenger’ coming into my home. It is 
invaluable in material for thought, for its 
interesting news items, and for the con- 
tact it presents with the whole Church. 
It is indeed a credit to the denomination.” 


Whatever the outcome of the vote on 
Prohibition repeal in November in the 
Keystone State, it is interesting to note 
that there are a good many voters in 
Pennsylvania who have not “bowed the 
knee to Baal.” The nominating petitions 
for the 15 Wet delegates to the proposed 
convention received 82,000 signatures 
throughout the State, while the Dry candi- 
dates received 162,000 signatures. It is 
proposed to let the Wets know they have 
been in a real fight. 


On our cover page today you can see 
the auditorium of one of our beautiful 
Reformed Churches adorned for the festi- 
val of Harvest Home, which so many of 
our congregations are observing at this 
season of the year. Can you guess the 
name of this Church and its pastor? A 
prize awaits the sender of the first correct 
answer received—but of course the guesser 
should be one who is not a member of 
that congregation. 

The Hickory Bottom Charge, Rev. Geo. 
EK. Dillinger, pastor, is very happy because 
of the results shown at the recent Com- 


pastors of 


munion services. At East Sharpsburg 
Church, 2 members added and 6 infants 
baptized; at Loysburg, 5 new members 


and 8 baptisms; at Millerstown, 22 new 
members and 8 baptisms; total, 29 new 
members and 23 infant baptisms. Two 
members were dismissed from E. Sharps- 
burg to Millerstown, which makes the net 
gain of 27 members. 

The “Messenger” has arranged with 
Federal Council’s Department of Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill, of which the 
Editor is a member, for a series of au- 
thoritative articles on the international 
situation, by those best qualified to en- 
lighten our readers on these important 
matters. The article on “The Cuban Situ- 
ation” by Dr. Buell appears in this issue. 
Next we expect to have an article on “The 
World Disarmament Conference” by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. The series will be 
well worth while. 

October is Loyalty Month in First 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. G. H. Geb- 
hardt, pastor. Rally Day will be held Oct. 
1, with Promotion exercises in the Chureh 
School; Church School Night at 8 P. M. 
Oct. 8, Home-Coming Day and Holy Com- 
munion; Good Samaritan Night, 8 P. M. 
Oct. 15, Visitors?’ Day. (every member 
brings a friend); Women’s Societies Night, 
8 P. M. Oct. 22, Students and Youth Day; 
Dr. Henry I. Stahr will speak on “Chris- 
tian Edueation” at 11 A. M.; student 
speakers at 8 P. M. Oct. 29, Stewardship 
Day; sacred concert by choir, 8 P. M. 

The Philadelphia Federation of 
Churches, Dr. Chas. E. Schaeffer, Presi- 
dent, has arranged an All-Day Spiritual 
Advance Conference for Clery and Laity 
on Monday, Oct. 9, in Arch St. M. E. 
Church, at 10 A. M., 1 P. M., and 7.30 
P. M. The speakers are to be Dean Chas. 
R. Brown, Drs. Bernard Clausen, C. C. 
Rasmussen and Jesse M. Bader. On Dee. 
13, 14 and 15, Dr. E. Stanley Jones and 
other prominent missionary leaders will 
speak at an Interdenominational Mission- 
ary Conference. 

A Worship Convocation will be held in 
Salem Church, Doylestown, Pa. Oct. 5-7. 
Holy Communion, 10 A. M., Revs. Frank 
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Slifer, celebrant, and Paul Schmoyer, 
assistant; at 11 A. M., Rev. Dr. Edward 
S. Bromer will speak on “Present Trends 
in Protestant Worship;” 1.30 to 2.30, dis- 
cussion period, Rev. Charles F. Freeman, 
leader; 2.30 to 3.30, “The Oxford Move- 
ment and Its Influence Upon Mercers- 
burg,” Rev. Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer: 4.15 
to 4.45 P. M., Vesper service, Kev. Dr. 
Elmer L. Coblentz. Ministers and mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church are cordially 
invited to be present. 

Rally Day will be observed at Manches- 
ter, Md., Rev. John 8. Hollenbach, pastor, 
on Oct. 1, in the morning, and at Line- 
boro in the afternoon. Lic. George W. 
Waidner, of the Board of Christian Kduca- 
tion, will be the speaker at both places, 
and will also speak at Snydersburg at 8.30 
A. M. A radio broadcast over Station 
WORK, York, by the combined choirs of 
the Manchester Charge is being planned 
for Oct. 8, 2.45 to 3.15. Plans are under 
way for the observance of the 70th anni- 
versary of the building of the edifice in 
which Trinity congregation worships, Oct. 
29 to Nov. 5. Former pastors and descend- 
ants or other relatives of former pastors, 
will be the guest preachers. 

Special services are predominating in 
the autumn program at First Church, Pit- 
cairn, Pa., Rev. Howard F. Loch, pastor. 
Harvest Home observed Sept. 17 and Min- 
isterial Relief on Sept. 24. Oct. 1 is Rally 
Day for the S. 8. Holy Communion morn- 
ing and evening of Oct. 8. Church Paper 
Day, Oct. 15. The evening service on Sept. 
17 was Church School Night, and Y. P.’s 
night held Sept. 24. Oct. 15 will be Fire- 
men’s Night, when No. 1 Hose Company 
of Pitcairn, led by their band, will march 
to the Church and attend the service in a 
body. Mr. Ira Harkins will bring the 
Rally Day message. For the 4th succes- 
sive year, the Church Attendance Board 
is in use, recording the attendance of all 
members at every Church service. 

In the Kannapolis Charge, N. C., Dr. Lee 
A. Peeler, pastor, a Leadership Training 
Class is meeting 2 nights a week, studying 
Unit No. 6, “The Teaching Program of the 
Church,” in St. John’s. On Sept. 17, Har- 
vest Home service held; Sept. 24, Min- 
isterial service; on Oct. 8, Rally Day will 
be observed in the 8S. S. at 9.45, and at 
11 A. M., Home Coming and the 14th anni- 
versary of the organization of the congre- 
gation will be observed, Dr. Chas. E. 
Schaeffer bringing the message. He will 
also speak at 7.30 P. M. The Fall Com- 
munion will be observed Oct. 15. Harvest 
Home at St. Paul’s Church observed Sept. 
24. In order that St. Paul’s congregation 
might be able to join with St. John’s in 
their anniversary service on Oct. 8, Holy 
Communion will be observed at St. Paul’s 
on Oct. 1. Keller congregation observed 
Harvest Home Sept. 17, and will observe 
Holy Communion Oct. 1. 


Services have been resumed in the main 
body of Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Rev. Aaron R. Tosh, pastor, having been 
held in the chapel during the summer. 
The W. M. S. was entertained Sept. 15 at 
the summer residence of Mrs. Maria Cal- 
vert, in Germantown. Mrs. Rupp, the wife 
of Rev. Thomas Rupp, an Army Chaplain, 
and sister of Mrs. Aughinbaugh, President 
of the society, gave an interesting talk 
descriptive of her experiences in several 
Army posts where they had been station- 
ed, and told of the opportunities to do 
home missionary work. Of special interest 
were her visits to the leper colony in 
Hawaii. Harvest Home services held Sept. 
24; Rally Day in the S. S., Oct. 1; Pre- 
paratory service for Holy Communion, Oct. 
6 at 8 P. M., followed by Holy Commun- 
ion Sunday morning, Oet. 8. 


Trinity Church, Delmont, Pa., was the 
scene of a very pretty wedding on Sept. 
21, at 2 P. M., when Anna Katharine 
Fisher, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. W. S. 
Fisher, was united in marriage to David 
H. Kepple, son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Kepple of New Alexandria. The bride, 
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What the “MESSENGER” means to 


a busy Pastor 


SURVEY ot our people’s reading habits will show that most of 
what they read is out of line with what they hear from the 


pulpit. 
and the Church. 


Much of it directly discounts the work of the minister 


It is not the steady-going, interested, never-absent member who 
has to be cultivated, but rather the unresponsive, the indifferent, those 
who are not sure that Church membership is worth what it costs. 


Most of the pastor’s problems are with the very group that the 


Church Paper does not touch. 


These non-readers are not much 


worried about the Church’s work or about its future, although they 


need to be. 


Beyond what is said in the pulpit when they are present, 


and what can be done in necessarily brief and infrequent pastoral calls, 
they hear little about the Church of today and tomorrow. The Church 
Paper is the only available link-in-print between the Church as a 
whole and the people of the local congregation. 


Placing the MESSENGER in the homes of the membership in- 
volves work,—no matter what the method used. However, without 
the heip of the Church Paper, the job as pastor brings less response, 
because fewer people read anything which could serve as a background 


for what is being done. 


The MESSENGER in the homes of the membership is a decided 


gain to the minister. 


He can assume that his people are aware. 


He 


can venture, in his preaching, beyond his parish. He can take much 
for granted which otherwise he must, more or less, patiently explain, 


not once, but line upon line. 


The effort involved in putting the Church Paper into every home 
is, therefore, actually a labor-saving piece of work. 
AND WHO, IN THESE BUSY DAYS, IS NOT INTERESTED 
IN A LABOR-SAVING DEVICE? 


‘“‘A Word to the Wise is Sufficient’’ 
CHURCH PAPER DAY, OCTOBER 15 


gowned in brown velvet and carrying 
dahlias and talisman roses, was given in 
marriage by her uncle, H. A. Fisher, of 
United, and her only attendant was her 
sister, Mary. The groom’s attendant was 
his counsin, Earnest Dick, of New Alex- 
andria. The bride’s father performed the 
ceremony, assisted by the groom’s pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Henry, of New Alexandria. The 
ushers were Roy Geiger and John Wolfe, 
Delmont, and Alex. Laughlin and James 
Kepple, New Alexandria. The couple left 
immediately for New York and Boston and 
will be at home to their many friends in 
New Alexandria after Oct. 1. 


In the Greencastle, Pa., Charge, Rev. G. 
Ermine Plott, pastor, Harvest Home ser- 
vices were held Sept. 17 in both Churches, 
which were beautifully decorated with 
fruits, flowers, vegetables, ete. These 
products were later taken by truck to the 
Hoffman Orphanage. The Holy Commun- 
ion will be observed Oct. 1. In the ab- 
sence of the pastor on Aug. 27, it was a 
real pleasure to his many friends to have 
as guest preacher Rev. Howard Koons, 
Fairfield, Pa., a son of this Charge. His 
sister. Miss Bessie Koons, recently com- 
pleted 33 years of faithful and efficient 
service as organist of Trinity Church, 
State Line, Pa. A_ suitable minute of 
appreciation of this service was placed on 
the records of the Church. Grace Church 
has again lost one of its most faithful 
members in the death of Mrs. Hettie 
Grove, a life-long member, and truly a 
good woman, on Aug. 17, at the age of 72 
years. 

In St. Paul’s Church, Fort Washington, 
Pa., Rev. Ralph L. Holland, pastor, dur- 
ing the pastor’s vacation a committee was 
busy enlisting members for attendance on 
“Home-Coming Day,” Sept. 17, and also 


the 5th anniversary of the present pastor- 
ate. On Sept. 16, the congregation ten- 
dered a testimonial banquet as a surprise 
to welcome home the pastor and his wife; 
speakers were Drs. Chas. A. Santee and 
Max F. Dumstrey, Elder Jos. 8. Wise, and 
Elder John K. Earnest serving as toast- 
master. On the program were musical 
numbers by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph C. Klein, 
accompanied by Miss Gertrude Funk, and 
a sketch by Mrs. Perey Thiel. Many at- 
tended Church services on Sunday and the 
Rally Day in the School, when Elder Jos. 
S. Wise brought the message. Three new 
members received. A new fall program 
was launched at this service and the con- 
gregation joined with the pastor in re- 
peating a pledge in which they promised 
faithfully to discharge their Christian 
duties, pray and read the Bible every day, 
attend services regularly, accept sueh re- 
sponsibility and perform such duties as 
may be required of them as Christians 
and Church workers, support the Chureh 
a seek to enlist at least one new mem- 
er. 


First Church, Lancaster, Pa., Rev. W. H. 
Bollman, pastor, rededicated its beautiful- 
ly redecorated 8S. 8S. Assembly room on 
Sept. 24, with Dr. Nevin Harner, member 
of the parish, speaking at the S. S. session, 
and Dr. C. A. Hauser, Philadelphia, preach- 
ing at the morning worship, also held in 
the 8S. S. T. Roberts Appel, former direc- 
tor of S. 8S. work, brought felicitations of 
the congregation to the S. S. During the 
summer an entirely new lighting system 
was installed, a new pulpit platform ereet- 
ed and a beautiful American Colonial fire- 
place, a.gift of a member, built. All the 
walls and woodwork were redecorated, also 
the minister’s study. Some valuable paint- 
ings, also a recent gift of a member, adorn 
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the walls. The Lancaster “New Era” 
stated, “Old First Church now has a 8. 8S. 
and social room comparing favorably with 
the best in the city.” The “Church School 
Hymnal for Youth” has recently been put 
into use in the 8. S. The work of re- 
decorating and renovizing was made pos- 
sible by contributions of the Guilds and 
private gifts of members. The parish pie- 
nic, attended by over 400, was the out- 
standing social event of the summer. Rally 
Day will be observed Oct. 1. 


On Monday, Oct. 2, in the beautiful 
chapel of the Masonic Homes at Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., ministers and elders of Lan- 
caster Classis will gather for the first An- 
nual Spiritual Retreat, sposored by the 
Classical Committee on Evangelism. Morn- 
ing prayer begins at 10 A. M. with Dr. 
Lehman, of Harrisburg, preaching the ser- 
mon. An address on “Evangelism in Wor- 
ship and Preaching” will be delivered by 
Dr. Theodore F. Herman. At noon dinner 
will be enjoyed in the beautiful dining 
rooms of the Masonic Home and opportun- 
ity will be given to visit the buildings 
and inspect the grounds, through the 
courtesy of Thaddeus G. Helm, superin- 
tendent, who is a member of First Church, 
Laneaster. After a devotion at 2 o’clock 
Dr. Allan S. Meck, of York, will deliver 
an address on ‘Pastoral Evangelism,” 
which will be followed by a discussion led 
by Dr. J. N. LeVan, of Harrisburg. Dr. 


Harry Sykes, of Laneaster, will inter- 
sperse the program with short “Organ 
Meditations.” The program will close 


with evening prayer at 4 o’clock. Min- 
isters of other Classes and denominations 
are cordially invited to share this day of 
prayerful heartsearching, communion and 
sincere challenge and_ spiritual uplift. 
Those desiring to have places reserved for 
them at the noon meal (cost 60 cents) will 
please inform Rev. W. H. Bollman, 44 E. 
Orange St., Lancaster, not later than Sat- 
urday, Sept. 30. Lancaster Classis Com- 
mittee on Evangelism consists of Rev. W. 
H. Bollman, chairman; Rev. E. H. Phillips, 
and Elder E. N. Johnson. 


Rev. Gustav R. Poetter celebrated the 
35th anniversary of his ordination on 
Sept. 17, in St. Mark’s Church, Reading, 
Pa. At the Sunday School celebration, in 
charge of Charles R. Krick, Rev. E. L. 
Coblentz, D.D., delivered an address and 
Mayor Heber Ermentrout brought greet- 
ings and congratulations. James Saylor, 
in the name of the primary department, 
presented Rev. Mr. Poetter with beautiful 
flowers. Rev. D. R. Kulp, Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, brought greetings in the 
Church worship, and Rey. Dr. C. E. Creitz, 
who ordained Rey. Mr. Poetter, preached 
the special sermon on “The Gospel and 
the Preacher.” There were beautiful flow- 
ers on the pulpit platform. A number of 
friends, outside of the congregation, in 
Reading and elsewhere, were _ present. 
Rev. Mr. Poetter began his ministry in 
the Martinsburg Charge, Martinsburg, 
Blair- County, Pa., Aug. 21, 1898, and 
closed it on April 21, 1902. The commit- 
tee of Juniata Classis, Potomac Synod, 
which ordained him, consisted of Rev. Drs. 
C. E. Creitz, D.D., E. M. Beck, and F. A. 
Rupley. Dr. Creitz, the surviving mem- 
ber, preached the original ordination 
sermon by request, in St. John’s Church, 
Martinsburg, Pa., Sunday night, Sept. 18, 
1898, when Dr. Creitz was pastor of the 
Reformed Chureh at Huntingdon, Pa. 
When Rev. Poetter celebrated the 15th 
and 25th anniversaries of his ordination, 
Dr. C. Creitz preached the special ser- 
mons. Dr. Creitz was also the tutor of 
Rev. Mr. Poetter in Franklin and Marshall 
Academy, Lancaster, Pa., in 1889-1890. 
The second pastorate was at Christ 
Church, Baltimore, Md., May 1, 1902-Feb. 
1, 1910, which was a mission but became 
a self-supporting congregation. The third 
pastorate began Feb. 1, 1910, in St. 
Mark’s Church, Easton, Pa., and closed 
Aug. 1, 1916, when fourth pastorate began 
in St. Mark’s, Reading. Rev. Mr. Poetter 
read the following statistics of his min- 
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istry of 35 years: Baptisms, 1,144; mar- 
riages, 662; funerals, 998; added 2,270 
souls to the Chureh; preached 2,952. ser- 
mons; made thousands of pastoral and 
sick ealls, and since in Reading, an aver- 
age of 2,000 calls annually; helped to 
raise thousands of dollars for current ex- 
penses and benevolence. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 

The 147th year in Franklin and Marshall 
College was begun with the assembly of 
faculty and students in Hensel Hall, Sept. 
21, at 9 o’clock. Dr. Henry H. Apple, who 
enters upon his 25th year as president of 
the institution, delivered the opening ad- 
dress on the subject of “Loyalty to Amer- 
ican Ideals,” and classes began the regular 
schedule for the college year. Incomplete 
registration indicates an enrollment about 
as large as last year, with probably an 
increase in Pre-Medical and Business Ad- 
ministration courses. Dr. Apple conducted 
the first chapel service for Freshmen Fri- 
day morning, Sept. 22. 

In a few introductory words Thursday 
morning Dr. Apple extended greetings to 
faculty and students and congratulated 
them upon the privileges before them in 
the college year. He spoke of it as an 
opportunity that should be considered pre- 
cious and should challenge the best effort 
on the part of every individual. The sacri- 
fices made today by parents to send their 
boys to college can only be justified by 
serious and hard work on the part of those 
who are thus highly favored. 

He said in part: “The time and place of 
our meeting suggests the subject which 
ought to be pre-eminent in our minds to- 
day — namely, “Loyalty to American 
Ideals.” In co-operation with the people 
of this country we recognize the wish and 
request of our truly great leader, President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in giving will- 
ing and whole-hearted support to the prin- 
ciples and program for national recovery 
and renewed prosperity. In this time of 
evident suffering and disturbing anxiety 
there ought to be no question of the ban- 
ner under which we march and the flag 
which symbolizes our highest hopes and 
most ardent aspirations. I am mindful of 
the fact that there are those, here and 
there, who in a mistaken idea of personal 
liberty are inclined to question some phases 
of policy and to advocate other methods 
of procedure. But this is a dangerous atti- 
tude in times of national emergency and 
it is not likely to have any appreciable 
following. And yet it is wise to note a 
tendency in this direction that is harmful 
if not bordering on disloyalty to the Stars 
and Stripes. There was a situation similar 
to this at the outbreak of the World War, 
that continued even after we entered the 
conflict, in cunningly planned propaganda 
from outside our own borders that poisoned 
the hearts and minds of many people. It 
seems like more than a coincidence that 
today some persons of more or less promi- 
nence should be seeking and finding occa- 
sion to laud the systems of other nations 
to the disparagement of our own. Now it 
is in praise of Hitler and his system, now 
in exaltation of Mussolini and his unique 
organization, or again in the vague prom- 
ises of the Soviet plan for Russia. The 
voices are significantly alike and should 
come to us as from false prophets in sheep’s 
clothing. There is so much persecution, 
meanness and hate in such systems as to 
make them alien to American ideals. It is 
sufficient to sound the warning and con- 
centrate our minds upon the undoubted 
soundness of the American Constitution, 
the integrity and wisdom of our leaders, 
the solidarity and ability of the people of 
this country to solve our own national 
problems.” 

Dr. Apple spoke at some length upon the 
nature of the Constitution and its adapt- 
ability to meet every crisis in the past and 
expressed conviction of its usefulness in 
a greater nation in the future. He quoted 
the statement of Lord Bryce, “It ranks 
above every other written constitution for 
the intrinsic excellence of its scheme, its 
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adaptation to the circumstances of the 
people, the simplicity, brevity and preci- 
sion of its language, its judicious mixture 
of definiteness in principles with elasticity 
in details.” 

Interesting reference was made to the 
record of the college in the growth of the 
nation. Franklin College was founded in 
1787, when the infant republie was tested 
in its right to live and ability to grow. It 
was designed “to improve the younger gen- 
eration that there might be assured a 
strong American nation.” Marshall Col- 
lege was formed in 1836—just after the 
young nation had demonstrated its strength 
in defending her place among other na- 
tions. Franklin and Marshall College dates 
from 18538, had her start in troublesome 
times preceding the Civil War and was in 
her greatest usefulness through the time 
of the World War. The institution today 
will make her full contribution to the 
cause of education and the welfare of our 
national life. 

Dr. Apple concluded his address with 
reference to the particular work of the 
college in preparing students for leadership 
and usefulness in life and suggestions as to 
best way students could use the opportuni- 
ties the College afforded them. 


REFORMED CHURCH HOME FOR THE 
AGED, WYNCOTE, PA. 


We are receiving the Harvest Home do- 
nations now and we will have a full fruit 
closet by the time they are all gathered in 
from the various congregations. We are 
most grateful for all that is being done 
in this way for our Home. 

The health of our family is quite good. 
It is quite encouraging to see our guests 
enjoying our beautiful Home and the un- 
equaled surroundings. This all increases 
the length of their days. 

Our Sunday afternoon services for the 
month of October will be conducted by the 
following: Rev. George C. Young, Baptist, 
Jenkintown; Brigadier Wade of the Salva- 
tion Army; Rev. H. W. Kochenderfer; Rev. 
Edwin N. Faye, Jr.; Rev. Raymond 
E. Wilhelm. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR UNEMPLOYED 
MINISTERS 


Dr. Roy B. Guild, of the Federal Coun- 
cil, has issued the following information: 
We now have the opportunity to help 
some of the unemployed ministers who 
really deserve to be employed. I have 
been corresponding with the chief of 
chaplains relative to the possibility of 
using some of these unemployed ministers 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps Camps, 
as I knew many reserve chaplains would 
have to return to pastorates. Now I have 
word from Chaplain Yates that the age 
limit of 35 is temporarily removed. The 
other requirements must be met: ability 
to stand the strenuous work, meet army 
requirements as to physical strength, have 
denominational approval, which we get 
by correspondence. Those desiring to en- 
ter this service for such time as it lasts, 
and it may last a long time, can procure 
full information by writing to Dr. Roy B. 
Guild, 815 Woodward Building, Washing- 
pepsi 1D) 4Oe 
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Woman’s Missionary 
Society News 


Helen Ammerman Brown, Editor 
506 Market St., Selinsgrove, Pa. 

An Announcement. The Philadelphia 
Classical G. M. G. Fall Institute will be 
held in St. Luke’s Church, North Wales, 
Pa., on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 14, at 
2 o’clock. 

(The editor regrets the oversight of this 
announcement earlier.) 
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Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene DeChant Seltzer 


On September 22 there sailed from New 
York City Miss Mary E. Myers, our mis- 
sionary nurse, who will spend some time 
studying in a London hospital for medical 
missions, before she makes the long jour- 
ney back to China. Miss Mary has been 
to China before, knows the language, and 
loves and understands the Chinese and 
knows how to take care of them when 
they are sick. Long before she sailed I 
begged her to tell me what she needed 
and very few of her “wants” were for 
herself,—most of them for China, for her 
work in our Hoy Memorial Hospital, Yo- 
chow City. Nor did she want me to ask 
the Missionary Society members for those 
“wants”, because they are making it pos- 
sible for her to study in that famous 
British hospital. But the gifts came any- 
way, for that is the way of missionary 
society ladies. And how I wish I could 
have seen her eyes when she opened a 
letter that had a check in it for $32.50 
with which to buy a “medical”; a Girls’ 
Missionary Guild letter that contained a 
check that spelled a steamer rug; and a 
box that had some poetry in it, an Alice 
Blue kimono with butterflly sleeves edged 
with gold-colored lace, a table-cloth and 
napkins, and an Oxford dictionary. And 
how de-e-lighted she was with all the 
Christmas cards that Daily Vacation Bible 
School folks pasted on sheets of tablet 
paper, to be given to the boys and girls 
in Chinese villages far from ports and in- 
land cities! And because I want you to 
see her face, Pve asked Dr. Leinbach to 
print her picture. Miss Mary is the nurse 
who’s standing. The other one is her 
sister, who has taken her place as Civice 
Nurse of Hanover. So here’s “Bon Voy- 
age! to our missionary nurse” greetings to 
all my boys and. girls, who with our 
prayers and gifts make possible the send- 
ing of nurse-missionaries to sick Chinese. 


Miss Mary Myers (standing) 
and her sister 
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Mary Ann Humanizes 


a Ph. D. 


By William C. Rittenhouse 
(Copyright by the Author) 


(Continued from last week) 


On the morning of the seventh day the 
professor was sitting in the hospital sun- 
parlor. The doctor entered with his daugh- 
ter. Instantly the professor recognized her 
as the “queen angel” he had seen in heav- 
en. Same crown, same robe, same golden 
hair, same white-gloved hands, but the 
countenance wore a radiant smile. 

“Daughter, meet the Professor. Profes- 
sor, this the daughter, Mary Ann.” 

Miss Mary Ann extended her hand and 
said, “I am pleased to meet you again, 
Professor.” 

“Meet me again?”’, inquired the profes- 
sor. “I do not recall ever having the 
pleasure of meeting you.” 

“No,” said Mary Ann, “I am certain you 
do not. It took you a long time to recall 
anything after you first met me.” 

The professor was confused. This was 
his first encounter with this Unusual young 
woman. He would have to think carefully 
before speaking. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Sunderland, 
but would you kindly tell me’ where I 
first met you.” 

“When you tried to put your head 
through the door of my car. If you would 
only have signaled me that you wished to 
make my acquaintance, I should have 
stopped gladly, but you were in such a 
hurry you smashed the window and nearly 
broke your head.” 

The professor almost lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness, which would have been a nor- 
mal state for a mechanistic psychologist. 
Now he understood from whom the costly 
flowers had come. He was a fool to think 
those huskies in his class would send him 
even a bunch of carrots. But some of the 
flowers had come from those “huskies’’, 
and they had ealled on him, to be sweetly 
informed by the nurse, “No visitors, 
please.” They had seen that notice on the 
door, but it didn’t mean a thing to them. 

“So you were the one who ran into 
me,’ remarked the professor. 

“No,” replied Mary Ann, “you’ve got it 
wrong. You tried to walk into my ear.” 

“Yes you did,” confirmed the doctor. 
“Plenty of witnesses. You might as well 
make up your mind right now that you 
have no claim for damages.” 

“Good heavens! Don’t you think I have 
damages enough?’’, inquired the professor. 


“Yes, and some to spare, Professor. 
Now while I am visiting other patients in 
the hospital you may talk to my daughter. 
You may talk now”’—and with a chuckle 
and smile he left the room. 


Mary Ann drew a wicker chair to the 
professor’s side and sat down. He was 
good now to look at. But when she first 
saw him, lying in the gutter—what a 
sight. 

For at least three minutes the professor 
looked into the eyes of Mary Ann without 
speaking. It was the longest sitting he 
ever had alone with a young woman. His 
silent comment was forceful but somewhat 
slangy, “Some class!” He had to break 
his trance. 

“Miss Sunderland,” he began, “I under- 
stand you are considerable of a psychol- 
ogist.” 


Mary Ann laughted. “I, a psychologist. 


Why, the only thing I remember about psy- 
chology was the lecture on the influence 
and power of the taboo. All else is dead 
as a hundred year old porcupine.” 

“But,” insisted the professor, “you sure- 
ly know something about stimuli and re- 
actions.” 

“T have never used stimulants and do 
not know what are the reactions,’ solemn- 
ly replied Mary Ann. 

The professor was puzzled. He concluded 
Mary Ann was telling the truth about her 
knowledge of psychology. There were few 
professors who knew how to teach psy- 
chology intelligently. However, there were 
some things he wanted to know. 

“Well,” he continued, “when you struck 
me—” 

“Please remember it is the other way 
around,” interjected Mary Ann. 

“Miss Sunderland,” replied the professor 
somewhat stiffly, “please do not think for 
an instant that in the most remote part of 
my sub-conscious mind there is the slight- 
est desire to seek damages. I am simply 
trying to secure a little information con- 
cerning the fortunate encounter.” 

“Fortunate encounter!”, exclaimed Mary 
Ann. 

“Oh, excuse me, Miss Sunderland, the 
mechanism of my brain, I fear, is not 
functioning quite properly as yet. To get 
back to the point, when I,—to be exact,— 
pushed my head through the window of 
your car what were your feelings. Scien- 
tifically called ‘reactions’.” 

“Oh! So that’s what you call reactions. 
‘My feelings; what I did or wanted to 
do,” commented Mary Ann. “Well, to be 
exact and truthful, they were feelings of 
great joy.” 

“Feelings of great joy,” exclaimed the 
rofessor, almost nonplussed. An inered- 
ible reaction. But he quickly recalled that 
he was dealing with an “unusual” woman. 
He sensed a highly interesting case. Every 
mental faculty became alert. “Please ex- 
plain them carefully,’ he continued. 


Mary Ann’s continuance was very brief 
and shocking. “My first feeling was one 
of great joy. ‘I’ve got my man, even if 
I had to knock him down to get him,’ I 
said.” 

“Ah,” replied the professor. “Unusual 
young woman” was a very mild descrip- 
tion. After a moment’s thought the pro- 
fessor continued. “Your reaction was 
most remarkable. Very, very rarely is this 
particular reaction detected. You may be 
surprised to know that under the influence 
of the great excitement produced by the 
accident there was a coalition of a present 
sub-conscious desire and a most primitive 
hereditary sub-conscious tribal custom. 
Psychologically speaking,—if you will par- 
don my bluntness,—in your sub-conscious 
mind there is the natural and proper de- 
sire on your part to be attached to an ae- 
ceptable mate, commonly called a husband. 
This sub-conscious desire may not be man- 
ifested for a long time, but when the 
proper stimulus is applied—I mean the 
proper mate arrives—it flares to the sur- 
face and becomes a dominant, uncontrol- 
lable force which is subdued only through 
a physiological union called marriage. 
Some call it a divine ordinance, but psy- 
chology has shown it to be nothing but 
a result of the mechanical functioning of 
the nervous and glandular systems. 


“The reason for your apparently wholly 
irrelevant and absurd thought that you 
had to use force to secure your man had 
its origin in the habits of your ancestors 
of many centuries of the past, and to a 
certain extent, clearly indicated the bar- 
barie tribe from which you ascended. It 
is a well-known fact that in certain primi- 
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tive tribes it was the custom of the fe- 
males to secure their mates by violence. 
Practically, they would seize them and 
drag them to their huts, where they were 
forcibly made their husbands. This ecus- 
tom, by heredity, was deeply imbedded in 
your sub-conscious mind and the great 
shock you sustained permitted the custom 
to surge to the surface and become domi- 
nant for an instant. You were not re- 
sponsible for that callous thought. In 
fact, no one is responsible for what he 
does. 

“There is no act which is purposive, that 
is, an act performed without a previous 
stimulus or stimuli; something which will 
stir the mind or body to action. Yours 
was a most extraordinary, rather mar- 
velous manifestation of the action of the 
sub-conscious mind coupled with hered- 
itary tribal custom.” 

“That is highly interesting,” observed 
Mary Ann. 

“Now,” continued the professor, “what 
was your second reaction, otherwise feel- 
ing?” 

“One of great fright,” she replied. 

“That was a normal yet strictly me- 
chanical reaction. If the thought chan- 
nels of your mind which convey the reac- 
tions, or feelings, of fear and fright had 
not been worn deeply by frequent reeur- 
rences of fear and fright you would have 
experienced no fright. If from childhood 
we could prevent the transmission of fear 
and fright experiences to the conscious 
mind we would become a fearless and 
frightless people. 

“Through ignorance, our parents, by 
themselves showing fear and fright and 
teaching us to fear this and to fear that, 
have so deepened the fear and fright 
channels that we have become the un- 
conscious victims of these destructive re- 
actions. Track down the case-history of 
countless nervous wrecks, the countless 
failures and misfits in life, and you will 
find the fear and fright complex at the 
bottom. Many children are doomed to 
failure or mediocre success in life because 
ignorant parents, by conduct and teaching, 
have made their children fearful of al- 
most everything. They fear the future, 
they fear the people, they fear their job, 
they fear themselves. I should like, as a 
scientific experiment, to have charge of 
the training and rearing of a family of 
children.” 

“Well,” suggested Mary Ann, “why 
don’t you rear a family and try out your 
experiment?” 

“T marry?” exclaimed the _ professor. 
“Tl leave that to others. I am not in- 
terested in the mechanics of propagation. 
T am interested in the study of the be- 
havior of the human. I should like to 
know, however, what caused your fright. 
It is very important to know exactly 
what was in your mind at the climaterie 
moment of your fright.” 

“T was frightened cold when I thought 
my driver’s license might be taken from 
me.” 

That was a knock-out for the professor. 
For several moments he looked out of the 
window over the vast expanse of the city. 
A remarkable reaction. A devilish reac- 
tion. An inhuman reaction. There must 
be a cause. Ah! He had it. Another sub- 
conscious emerging of the savage traits. 
Gross selfishness, but a form of selfish- 
ness, remnants of which one would scarcely 
believe possible could be retained in so 
highly developed and refined a young 
woman. But there it was. A selfishness 
which displayed not the slightest tinge of 
remorse, sorrow or sympathy for the most 
cruel bodily suffering of another, when it 
interfered with one’s personal pleasure, 
comfort or future. 

“What was your third reaction?” he 
asked briefly. 

“My third reaction, or feeling, was one 
of sorrow.” 

“T presume,” replied the professor, some- 
what sarcastically, “you were sorry be- 
cause the glass was broken and the mud- 
guard smeared -with blood.” 
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The New Novel 
By BESS STREETER ALDRICH 


Author “A Lantern in Her Hand’ and 
“A White Bird Flying” 


N Ella Bishop, the teacher, Mrs. Aldrich has 
created a lovable and courageous character— 
and one which is every bit as memorable as 
in Her Hand”. 


BISHOP 


Here, too, as in her former 


novels, the author deals with the background which she knows so well, 


the small western town. 


to be read and remembered. 


: The story sweeps on through this 
woman’s self-sacrificing career of dedication to others. 
It is a human, tender, and courageous 


gallant 
Here is a book 


story, imbued frankly with the idealism of the better side of American 


life. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 


The Fourth Novel of the Famous Jalna Saga Jalna, 
Whiteoaks of Jalna, Finch’s Fortune, 
and NOW— 


THE MASTER OF JALNA 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


This is the book of Renny Whiteoak—at 46 head of the tumultuous 


Jalna clan—Renny with his deep and hidden loyalty for Jalna. 


Here are 


the Whiteoaks, body and soul, going about their life in the same warm- 


blooded, quarrelsome, affectionate way. 


This novel can be read with 


complete enjoyment by those who have never visited the Jalna scene. 
Gertrude Atherton says: “I wish Miss de la Roche would write a 
Jalna book a year for the rest of her life—one can never have enough 


of them.” 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 
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“T thought you were a psycholgist,” re- 
plied Mary Ann, returning the sarcasm. 
“You should have known exactly what the 
third reaction was like. We are a me- 
chanism. Everything we do, everything 
we think, is not the result of a volun- 
tary, thought out purpose on the part of 
a sane, free individual, but the result of 
a blind mechanical functioning as exact 
and unchangeable as a penny-in-the-slot 
machine. 

“As I understand it, from what you 
have said, certain stimuli produce certain 
reactions every time. There is no varia- 
tion. Tickle the toes and the baby smiles, 
for example. All babies of all races will 
react exactly the same when their toes are 
tickled. But suppose the baby has sore 
toes when you tickle them, and the slot 
machine is minus candy when you shove 
in your penny, what happens then?” 

“Your examples are not quite to the 
point. Let us consider the baby. The 
stimulus is the same but the condition of 
the receiver of the stimulus—the toes— 
has changed. The surface of the toes is 
no longer in a condition to transmit 
through the sensory nerves currents which 
produce pleasant reactions, but on the 
contrary, painful reactions.” 

“Why are they painful reactions?” de- 
manded Mary Ann. 

“Because,’ continued the professor, 
“the extremities of the sensory nerves in 
the toes have become irritated and con- 
vey a eurrent which produces the reac- 
tion called pain. The conditions under 
which the stimulus has been applied are 
different.” 

“Pll admit that,’ assented Mary Ann, 
“hut now suppose that one of those 
sensory nerves which reach from the toes 
to the brain is irritated at the knee or 
the thigh, wouldn’t that also cause an un- 
pleasant or imperfect reaction?” 


“Scientifically it would,” assented the 
professor. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Well then, how do you know that the 
nerves receiving stimuli are normal and 
perfect throughout their entire length or 
that some cells in the spinal cord are not 
diseased?” 

“We do not know,” again admitted the 
professor, “but we know this, that when 
a sufficient number of cells in the spinal 
cord reach a certain stage of disintegra- 
tion the reactions to prescribed stimuli 
indicate without the shadow of a doubt 
that the spinal cord is diseased.” 

“How long could the diseased part of 
the cord exist before the condition could 
be determined by experimentation?” in- 
quired Mary Ann. 

“We do not know.” 

“Would not,’ persisted Mary Ann, “the 
disintegration of only a few cells in the 
spinal cord affect reactions and conduct?” 

“Tt is searecely possible that a single 
cell could become diseased without affect- 
ing reactions, even though such reactions 
could not be recognized.” 

“Ts it not possible that many persons 
may have had a diseased spinal cord and 
died before their condition became mani- 
fest through their conduct?” asked Mary 
Ann. 

“There is no doubt about that,’ con- 
firmed the professor. 

Mary Ann suppressed a giggle and con- 
tinued, “Then in order to know positively 
what is a true reaction to a stimulus the 
subject should be in the pink of perfec- 
tion, mentally and physically.” 

“He should be,’ granted the professor, 
beginning to get a new slant on psycho- 
logical experimentation. 

“In all your experimentation, how many 
of your subjects can you positively af- 
firm were perfect, physically and mental- 
ly?” 

The professor had to admit again that 
he could not, but in all experimentation 
on normal subjects the subject was sup- 
posed to be normal. 
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“What is a normal person?” asked Mary 
Ann, and then proceeded to answer her HOPE 
own question. “We call persons normal, 
do we not, when they conform to set The days will come, the days will 
standards, rules of conduct, follow the go, 
habits of the tribe, think their thoughts Of what they'll bring we do not 


and obey their taboos. What was normal 
for the Patagonians is not normal for 
us, and what is now normal for us may 
not be aecepted as normal by future gen- 
erations. For example, a man who to- 
day desired three wives would be ealled 
abnormal, would he not?” 

“He would be so declared,” said the pro- 
fessor, “but it is a debatable question 
with many psychologists as to whether a 
hormal man is monogamous or _ poly- 
gamous.” 

“Tf then,” continued Mary Ann, “man 
is naturally or mechanistically polygamous 
and the taboos of the tribe—which means 
‘we, the people of today’—compel him to 
live a monogamous life, are not many of 
your psychological facts illusions? In 
other words, your experiments are made 
upon men and women who are not living 
a normal life, because they are living 
under so many taboos. 

“Leave out the polygamy example and 
consider the taboos under which we live. 
‘You must not do this, you must not do 
that.’ Not because numbers of the taboos 
are sinful or improper or unnatural, but 
because we have made them so. Now, 
since we have been living under taboos 
since the days of Adam, where on this 
great earth ean you find a normal man or 
woman?” 

“Well,” argued the professor, “nor- 
maley does not mean perfection. It 
means, I shall admit, just what you said, 
‘conforming to set standards.’ The nor- 
maley, or degree of normalcy, is deter- 
mined by scientific, psychological experi- 
mentation and charting of the case, with 
a subsequent analysis, evaluation and de- 
duction. A case is normal, abnormal, sub- 
normal, moron, pervert, insane, ete. How- 
ever, I should like to know if you had 
any further reactions.” 


(To be continued next week.) 


Bingo: “How did you come to write a 
poem on the back of a government bond?” 

Singo: “I was tired hearing you say 
that my stuff was not worth the paper it 
was written on.” 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


PAUL AS A LETTER WRITER 


Text, Galatians 6:11, “See with how 
large letters I write unto you with mine 
own hand.” 

Paul was not only a great preacher and 
a great missionary; he was also a great 
letter writer. The influence which he has 
exerted upon the world during the past 
nineteen centuries has been almost en- 
tirely due to the letters, or epistles, which 
he wrote during -his Christian ministry. 

Thirteen of Paul’s letters are preserved 
in our New Testament. Both the King 
James’ Version and the American Standard 
Version mention the name of Paul as the 
author of the epistles to the Romans First 
Corinthians, Second Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, First 
Thessalonians, Second Thessaloanians, First 
‘Timothy, Second Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon. 

The King James’ Version also prints, 
“The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Hebrews”; but the American Standard Ver- 
sion prints simply, “The Epistle to the 
Hebrews.” When the King James’ Ver- 
sion was printed many of the biblical schol- 
ars thought that Paul was the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. But during 
the past three hundred years the question 
has been thoroughly restudied, and today 
there is 0 scholar of importance who be- 


know; 
But we can hope and we can pray 
For some of good to come each day. 


But some of ill we must expect, 

However far we walk erect; 

Unless some ill we’re bound to find 

The sunshine then would seem 
unkind, 


For of it we could little know 

If some gray skies did not thus 
show; 

So as we travel down the trail 

We hope and pray we will not fail. 


Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


lieves that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Some guesses have been made, 
but the authorship of that epistle is not 
known today. This need not disturb any 
one because the epistle to the Hebrews is 
just as valuable as if we knew who wrote 
it, or as if we knew that Paul had written 
it. 

Paul may have written other letters be- 
sides those which are found in our New 
Testament, but, if so, they have not been 
preserved. In First Corinthians 5:9, he 
refers to an epistle which he must have 
written previously to the one which is 
called First Corinthians; and in Colossians 
4:16, he mentions an epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans. These references seem to indicate 
that some of his epistles have been lost. 
But those which have been preserved are 
sufficient to show us the rich qualities and 
noble character of the great apostle. 


Dr. Robert E, Speer, in his excellent 
book “The Man Paul’, quotes a little verse 
which runs as follows: 


“History is half dream—ay even 

The man’s life in the letters of the man. 
There lies the letter, but it is not he 
As he retires into himself and is.” 


We owe.a great deal to Luke for giving 
us such a fine account of Paul and his 
labors in the “Acts”, but we learn a great 
deal more about Paul in the letters he 
wrote. The book of “Acts” throws a great 
deal of light on Paul’s letters, but the 
letters also illuminate the “Acts”; and 
taking them all together we are able to 
build up a pretty complete biography of 
Paul. 

According to Dr. Philip Schaff, in the 
first volume of his “History of the Chris- 
tian Church”, the two Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, which are the earliest of Paul’s 
letters, were written during his second 
missionary journey (51 to 54 A. D.). Al- 
though persecuted by the Jews in Thessa- 
lonica,. he left a flourishing Church there, 
and wrote these letters to the Christians, 
thanking them for their reception of the 
gospel and for their faithfulness, and giv- 
ing them some information and exhorta- 
tions. 

During his third missionary journey (54 
to 58 A. D.) Paul wrote the great doc- 
trinal Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthi- 
ans, and Romans, “which mark the height 
of his activity and usefulness.” He wrote 
the Epistles to the Colossians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, and Philemon while he was in 
the prison at Rome (61-63 A. D.). The 
First Epistle to Timothy and the Epistle 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 


There is a possibility that Ex- 
Kaiser Wilhelm may be the one to 


tell Hitler ‘where to get off.” 
—Now and Then. 


to Titus were written between the first and 
second Roman imprisonment and his sec- 
ond epistle to Timothy was written during 
the second imprisonment and_ shortly 
before his martyrdom, which took place 
between 64 and 69 A. D. 

Sometimes Paul wrote with his own 
hand, and sometimes he dictated to an 
amanuensis, or secretary. The larger por- 
tion of his letters were dictated, but he 
generally wrote the introduction and the 
conclusion with his own hand. We have 
actual testimony (Romans 16:22), that the 
Epistle to the Romans was written by an 
amanuensis: “I Tertius, who wrote the 
epistle, salute you in the Lord.” It is 
worthy of note that the courtesy and liberal 
Christian spirit of Paul made this personal 
greeting of his secretary possible. How 
often do we hear of a modern secretary, 
or stenographer, sending personal greetings 
in a dictated letter? Paul did not treat 
his secretary as a mere machine, but as a 
fellow Christian and a brother. 

There was a reason why Paul had most 
of his letters written by others. It is 
believed that he had trouble with his 
eyes ever since his experience on the 
Damascus road, after which he was blind 
for three days. Whether this was his 
“thorn in the flesh”, or not, we do not 
know. But when he says, in our text, “See 
with how large letters I write unto you 
with mine own hand,” the inference seems 
to be that he was shortsighted and wrote 
with large letters, as persons who are thus 
afflicted generally do. The translation of 
the words of our texf as given in the King 
James’ (or Authorized), Version is quite 
misleading: “Ye see how large a letter I 
have written unto you with mine own 
hand.” A reference to the Greek text will 
at once show that it should be translated, 
“with how large (or how great) letters,” 
as is done in the American Standard Ver- 
sion. 

Paul wrote with authority, with tender 
affection, with great earnestness, and with 
sympathetic helpfulness. In his first letter 
to the Corinthians he writes: “If any man 
thinketh himself to be a prophet, or spir- 
itual, let him take knowledge of the things 
which I write unto you, that they are the 
commandment of the Lord.” The closing 
words of his letters show the loving spirit 
he showed toward his converts. “My love 
be with you all in Christ Jesus. Amen.” 
(I Corinthians 16:24). “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, 
brethren. Amen.” (Galatians 6:18). “For 
out of much affliction and anguish of heart 
I wrote unto you with many tears; not 
that. ye should be made sorry, but that ye 
might know the love which I have more 
abundantly unto you.” (II Corinthians 2: 
4). “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit, be with you all.” (II 
Corinthians 13:14). 


Cuthbert (just to make conversation): 
“Do you think opals are unlucky?” 

Myrtle: “I should prefer diamonds, if 
it’s all the same to you.” 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


THE CHILD WHO ALWAYS HAD TO 
BE seyerey, 7 


By Mary Graham Andrews 


Miss Brooks, a teacher, found Betty 
Lou erying. She was sitting on the steps 
of the schoolhouse;; it was recess. Miss 
Brooks‘asked, “Why are you erying, Betty 
Lou?” The child’s answer came in a very 
low, meek tone, “Because I always have 
to be ‘it’ or the children won’t let me 
play.” . f 

“Where are the children with whom . 
you want to play?” inquired the teacher. 


— 
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“Over there,’ said Betty Lou, point- 
ing. 

Miss Brooks walked over to the indi- 
eated group just in time to hear a girl, 
older than Betty Lou, call out  bossily, 
“Come on, Betty Lou! We will let you 
play, but you’ll have to be ‘it.’” 

Now Miss Brooks knew Betty Lou’s 
mother, so she made it her business to 
eall and inquire about Betty Lou and her 
play. 

Betty Lou’s mother commented, “Yes, 
Betty Lou seems to be continually un- 
happy. She always feels left out, not 
only when she plays with the other ehil- 
dren in the neighborhood but even when 
playing with her brothers and sisters.” 

“Always left out. That’s too bad!” was 
Miss Brooks’ reply. 

“She is not really always left out. She 
ean play if she will be ‘it.’ You see the 
other children in the family eall her ‘ery- 
baby.’ She is partly to blame. For in- 
stance, she always wants to play domi- 
noes with them, but she never wins, and 
because she loses she pouts. Her brothers 
and sisters consequently think she is a 
poor sport, and they don’t like to play 
with her. Betty Lou hasn’t courage 
enough to push in, so she is often left 
out entirely.” 

“Tt must worry you to see the effeet so 
often being left out is having upon Betty 
Lou,” responded Miss Brooks, tactfully. 

“Indeed, it does! Can you help me? 
What shall I do?” questioned the mother, 
eagerly. 

That evening, Miss Brooks met the 
other children of the family and sized 
them up as Betty Lou’s competitors. Her 
brothers and sisters had always been ring 
leaders, real push-ahead youngsters. Miss 
Brooks suggested that they all play domi- 
noes, and then as though she supposed it 
were their custom she began to discuss 
the handicap that each should take in 
view of age and skill. “For mixed ages 
to play without such handicaps would of 
course be unsportsmanlike,’ she _ told 
them, casually. 

It worked. Betty Lou won, and they 
applauded her victory. This was the be- 
ginning of better things for Betty Lou, 
and it was not long before she learned 
to take her losses like a “good sport.’ 

At school, Miss Brooks took Betty 
Lou’s case in hand. She guided her into 
playing with children who were much 
like herself. Miss Brooks coached her 
after this manner: “Don’t be selfish, but 
insist upon your rightful turn. Say, ‘T 
was “it” last time; I’m going to let 
someone else be “it” this time.’ Play a 
little harder and win the game. You ean, 
my dear. Go to it!” 

Now, Betty Lou’s attitude changed. 
She fitted in with children of matched 
strength. She gained courage. She ceased 
to ery and be over meek. On many ocea- 
sions she found herself the leader of her 
little group and conducted herself with 
the right degree of pride. 

And all this came to Betty Lou as a 
result of a little harmonious co-operation 
between Mother and Teacher. 


“T am delighted to add my testimony 
to the great value of kindergarten train- 
ing for our children. I regret very much 
that our own children never had the priv- 
ilege of aftending kindergarten. I shall 
always feel that there was something left 
out of the joys of their childhood which 
belonged to them.”—H. J. Derthick, Presi- 
dent, Milligan College, Tennessee. 

Anyone wishing to secure the benefits 
of a public school kindergarten for the 
children of a community should write to 
the National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York, for 
advice and free publicity material. 


Miss Coy: “A penny for your thoughts, 
Mr. Polick.” 

Mr. Polick: “I was just thinking that 
if a moth had only your bathing suit to 
feed on, it would soon starve to death.” 
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Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEAD THE MISSING 
WORDS NO. 27 


Afraid—raid—aid. 
ores. 


1. Spills—pills—ills. 

2. Present—resent—-sent. 
3. Aware—ware—are. 

4. Feared—eared—tred. 

5. Malice—Alice—lice—ice. 
6. 

fe 


Seores—cores 


DOUBLE-TIED WORD CUBES—NO. 42 


* %* %# * * 
* * & F * 
* * * *& * 
x * * i 


Across— 
1. An exact counterpart. 
2. When it is burning. 
3. Another name for shin-bones. 
4. To give a wavy appearance to folds. 
5. Piles or masses of objects. 
Down— 
The same as across. 


—A. M. S. 


DIP YOUR PEN IN SUNSHINE 


Dip your pen in Sunshine, 
Black clouds will roll away; 

Live well in the present, 
Gone is yesterday. 


Dip your pen in Sunshine, 

~ Bid depression go; 

With gratitude and kindness 
Let your good words flow. 


—Grenville Kleiser 


Nexdore: “I’m going to take my radio 
set with me when I go on my vacation.” 
Nayber: “That’s very thoughtful of 
you. 


It certainly needs a real vacation.” 


The Family Altar 


The Rev. Alfred Grether, Defiance, O. 


HELP FOR WEEK OF OCTOBER 2-8 
Memory Verse: Golden Text of S. S. 
Lesson. 
Memory Hymn: “If Christ is Mine, Then 
All is Mine.” 


Monday—tThe Conversion of Saul 
Acts 9:1-12 

Man, to be accepted of God, must be 
converted. There are numerous types of 
conversion. The New Testament furnishes 
many splendid examples. No doubt, the 
most striking one on record is the conver- 
sion of Saul. It was as decisive and real 
as it was instantaneous. No one ever 
gave better proof of a perfect and per- 
manent change of heart than he did. And, 
onee this change had been wrought by 
God’s grace, what a useful servant of God 
he became. He was indeed a “chosen 
vessel to bear God’s name unto the Gen- 
tiles”. He, who is able to make all grace 
abound, can still save as completely and 
work as effectively through His followers. 

Prayer: O Lord, let the light of Thy 
truth and of Thy benign presence so fill 
our hearts and lives that we may com- 
pletely put off the works of darkness and 
put on the armour of light. Help us to 
put on the Lord Jesus Christ and to find 
our greatest joy in serving him. Amen. 


Tuesday—Paul’s Testimony 
Acts 26:12-20 


When a man is truly converted, he is 
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not ashamed of the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. Good taste may on some occasions 
cause him to refrain from speaking of his 
experiences in finding Him; yet, when the 
proper moment has come, he is courageous 
in witnessing before friend and foe that 


Jesus is the Christ of God and that com- 
plete surrender to Him is a duty, which 
and to his own 


every man owes to God 

soul. How ill it becomes the believer to 
keep silent, when by so-doing he dis- 
honors the Lord, who bought him with a 
great price. The example of Paul wit- 
nessing before Agrippa should inspire 


Christians of every age to take their stand 
boldly for Christ, who calls all to a life 
of decision and outstanding devotion to 
Him and His blessed cause. 

Prayer: Thou, O dear Saviour, art un- 
speakably precious to our souls. Thou 
hast redeemed us and in Thee we find 
truest comfort and satisfaction. Help us 
to be living witnesses for Thee and grant 
that men everywhere may be persuaded 
to accept salvation. Amen. y 


Wednesday—Manasseh Converted 
j IL Chron. 33:10-17 


A mother said to her son, as he was 
leaving home, “If you break through your 
mother’s arms to hell, you deserve to go 
to its lowest depths.” She had given him 
careful Christian training and her earnest 
words were a warning, which the vivacious 
son carefully heeded. He became one of 
the world’s great preachers. Manasseh’s 
sins were unusually great because they 
were sins against exceptional privileges, 
chief of which had been his religious train- 


ing. He reaped as he sowed. Severe 
judgments were visited upon him. Yet 
God had regard for his penitence and 


granted his request for pardon and restora- 
tion. From him all sinners should take 
warning and all transgressors should be 
encouraged to return to God, assured that 
with Him there is plenteous merey and 
forgiveness. 

Prayer: Dear Father, we own that we 
are unworthy of the least of Thy bless- 
ings. We confess our sins and pray for 
full pardon and forgiveness. Bring our 
lives into harmony with Thy will. Amen. 


Thursday—Prayer for Pardon 
Luke 18:9-14 

It is required, when we pray “that we 
thoroughly know our need” (Catechism). 
Herein the publican was well qualified. He 
could think of nothing but his sins and 
plead that God might be merciful to him. 
His prayer was granted. He is a stand- 
ing example of the sincere conviction of 
sin that prevails with God and which, if 
all had it, would revolutionize society. 
The Pharisee felt no need of sueing for 
pardon. His prayer was an abomination 
beeause of his pride and utter lack of 
fellow-feeling. His tribe is not extinct. 
“Exeept your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Phar- 
isees, ye shall in no case enter the king- 
dom”, is a warning which all should take 
to heart. “If we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive our sins.” 


Prayer: “Search me, O God, and know 
my heart. Try me and know my thoughts: 
and see if there be any wicked way in 


me; and lead me in the way everlasting.” 
Amen, 


Friday—Born from Above 
John 3:1-8 

We speak of Christians as being twice- 
born. Indeed, according to Christ’s teach- 
ing, we have no standing with God, till 
we are born of the Holy Spirit. What a 
radical change results, when such a birth 
takes place. One may not be able to 
mention the hour, when it occurred, nor 
to describe the feelings and circumstances 
with which it was attended. “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth,” ete. Yet the 
fruits of such a life will give clear evi- 
dence of the change and will bear wit- 
ness of God’s presence within the soul. 
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How eager we should be that these evi- 
dences should abound in us and that God 
might grant the blessings of the new birth 


to all who like Nicodemus are dissatis- 
fied with what the world offers them. 
Prayer: Dear Father, it is Thy desire 
that men might know Thee and be moti- 
vated by Thy Spirit in all of their in- 
ward life and outward undertakings. Take 


Thou full 
every day to live in the Spirit. 


possession of us and help us 
Amen. 


Saturday—Saved by Grace 
Ephesians 2:1-10 

The earth on which we live is beautiful 
and holds countless charms for him who 
is able to sense them. Poets tell us that 
everywhere there is joy and rapture for 
the awakened spirit. Yet without the 
grace that saves and the power that raises 
us up with Christ, how incapable we are 
of knowing the real meaning of life and 
of attaining the heavenly places of which 
the passage speaks. But, when grace is 
the victor and God has His way with a 
human soul, old things are passed away, 
all things are become new. Then all of 
life takes on a new color and one moves 
forward with conquering tread and with 
an exultant faith that senses God every 
moment and finds joy in all of His dis- 
pensations. 

Prayer: 
“May the grace of Christ, our Saviour, 
And the Father’s boundless love, 

With the Holy Spirit’s favor, 

Rest upon us from above.” Amen. 


Sunday—A New Creature 
IT Cor. 5:11-21 

We hear much about the prolonging of 
life, the rejuvenation of persons, who have 
lived the usual span. While progress is 
being made in combatting the ravages of 
old age, it is not marked. A recent auth- 
ority states that a man’s health and length 
of life depend mostly on what kind of 
creature he is at his birth and that he 
can do little to improve on what has thus 
been pre-determined. But concerning 
man’s spiritual condition, he undergoes a 
real change, when he accepts Christ. He 
is a new creature and has within him the 
forces that keep his soul young and free 


and by means of which he goes from 
strength to strength. ‘He that hath the 
Son hath life.” 


Prayer: Make us realize, dear Saviour, 
that all our springs are in Thee. Let us 
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and all who thirst for God daily receive 
of Thy fulness so that we may more and 
more grow into Thy blessed likeness. 
Amen. 


Bobby and his mother were taking a 
railroad trip and in the sleeper they occu- 
pied an upper berth. During the night 
Bobby awoke and sat up. “Do you know 
where we are, Bobby?” asked his mother. 

“Sure I do,” replied Bobby. ‘“We’re in 
the top drawer.” 


COURAGE TO THE LAST 


Through the chance reading of a syn- 
dicated article in a local newspaper, signed 
with the initials A. M. S., learned later to 
be those of Arthur M. Sterbenz, the in- 
spirational poem, “Courage to the Last’, 
was written. In the article the condition 
of Mr. Sterbenz, a young man of 26, was 
given. He was confined to the hospital 
in Winona, Minn., inflicted with a serious 
illess. He had put up a great fight against 
overwhelming odds, and his greatest re- 
source, moral courage, was beginning to 
be undermined. Knowing the struggle 
that takes place under circumstances such 
as these, the writer of the poem sought 
words of encouragement. It was designed 
to meet the spiritual needs and _ to 
strengthen the morale of Mr. Sterbenz, 
who felt that he was fighting a lonesome, 
possibly a losing, battle. Perhaps it may 
be a bit of help to others. 


Courage plays a tremendous part 
In this good old life of ours; 

For it gives to us a foreeful start 
And sends our hope up to the stars. 


But courage is not a brutal thing, 
Forcing us to a worthy goal; 

Nor does it leave a deadly sting 
Upon the sick or saddened soul. 


Courage is that all-heavenly power 
That keeps us fit and gives us life; 
So cling to it wherever you are 
And reach your goal by noble strife. 


When you’re in need, it never fails, 
Nor does it turn a deafened ear; 

And o’er life’s stormy sea it sails, 
Ne’er giving in to a deadly fear. 


Store in your soul courage galore, 
And chain it there to keep it fast; 
For it saves us all when sick or sore 
And will be with us to the last. 


—M. Luther Bupp. 
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‘‘Nationalism cannot be \swept 
aside with a gesture of con- 
tempt: ‘Pro Patria’ is genuine- 
ly a religion for the effective 
majority in many countries to- 
Gavia . i 

says the Christian World, Lon- 
don in reviewing Edward Shil- 


lito’s timely volume, recently 
published, 


NATIONALISM 
Man’s Other Religion 


The review continues: “Mr. 
Shillito is amply justified in 
urging Christian people to set 
their minds seriously to work 
upon the problems of national- 
ism. His book offers practical 


Wee. Oe 


guidance to Christian thought on 
this difficult subject.” 


$1.50 


THE PLAIN MAN 
SEEKS FOR GOD 


By Henry P. VAN DUSEN 


Chosen by the Religious Book 
Club—“‘Because of its searching 
diagnosis of the weaknesses of 
‘liberal’ religions, and its simple 
and cogent presentation of the 
grounds for the great historic 
Christian convictions.” 
“It fills a place of its own,” states 
the Editorial Committee of the 
Club, ‘as a popular presentation 
of what ‘the plain man’ may rea- 
sonably believe and how he may 
arrive at settled convictions.” 
230 pages. $2.00 
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“T hear that the new minister is a won- 
der. Is his wife equally fine? Does she 
do anything to bring people to Church?” 

“Oh, yes. She makes her own dresses, 
and she wears a different one every Sun- 
day.” 


TS 


A BUSINESS MAN’S PHILOSOPHY 


“Ts there anything in the whole world 
half so good,” queried John Wanamaker 
upon one occasion, “as being straight, 
right and four-square, able to work hard, 
earn an honest living, look everybody in 
the face and not be afraid of anybody or 
anything?” The answer is No! 

The man of those qualities is as inde- 
pendent as anybody in this world ean be. 
He is happier than the multi-millionaire 
who is compelled to dodge his bankers 
pending the outcome of a speculation. He 
enjoys more peace of mind than a movie 
actor who is paying alimony to three wo- 
men and is being blackmailed by a fourth. 
He is more certain of his dinner than the 
sneering loafer who will not or cannot 
earn a living wage. 

Life offers ample rewards to those who 
conform to the accepted rules. The world 
has tried everything, including polygamy, 
cannibalism and vegeterianism. Out of 
this experience have come copybook max- 
ims. All that we need to guide us could 
be written on a sheet of letter paper. Most 
of the practical rules are covered in the 
Ten Commandments, and the ideals are 
enunciated in the Sermon on the Mount. 

New knowledge is acquired daily, and 
it fills huge libraries. Besides this knowl- 
edge is a foundation of race wisdom as 
old as humanity itself. We begin to hear 
it in childhood, but we don’t accept it 


until we are past the prime of life. 
—Mr. William Feather, in “Phila. Public 
Ledger”, 


THE MEANING AND SCOPE OF 
STEWARDSHIP 


(The following statement was presented to 
and approved by the recent Missionary 
and Stewardship Conference at 
Harrisburg, Pa.) 


At the Missionary and Stewardship Con- 
ference held two years ago a motion was 
passed asking for the appointment of a 
special committee to study the Meaning 
and Scope of Stewardship. It was further 
suggested that possibly this committee 
could bring a definition that would, to a 
degree, interpret this difficult term to the 
denomination. The undersigned were ap- 
pointed in January, 1932, to form this 
committee. 

It was at once apparent to the commit- 
tee that a difficult task was theirs. In- 
deed, some of the committee thought it 
an almost impossible undertaking to at- 
tempt to get anything new in the way of 
findings, or to be able to formulate a defi- 
nition that would be more helpful than 
what had already been given. Neverthe- 
less, the committee undertook to do that 
which was assigned it, not in the hope of 
finding something new, but more in an 
effort to bring together the attitude of our 
Church on this important subject. 


In addition to the members of the com- 
mittee making a personal study of the 
subject, it was decided that we would en- 
deavor to get a cross section of the Church’s 
conception of, and attitude toward Stew- 
ardship. We began by asking each Classical 
Missionary and Stewardship Committee to 
send us a statement of their understanding 
of Stewardship. Secondly, we asked a se- 
lect group of individuals, pastors, theo- 
logical professors and laymen to send their 
personal views of the matter. In all 175 
inquiries were sent out. We regret to say 
that slightly less than one-third of those 
contacted responded. This would seem to 
indicate in part at least, either a lack of 
interest in the subject itself, or else an 
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unconcern regarding that for which this 
committee was appointed. 

On the basis of the above procedure the 
following observations are made: First, we 
find that nearly everyone thinks of Stew- 
ardship as that attitude in which God is 
recognized as the absolute owner of all 
things. Man, therefore, as the child of 
God, is privileged to use, as a loan only, 
that which belongs to the Father. Accord- 
ingly, man is responsible for, and must be 
careful in the use of, that which has been 
entrusted to him. Christian Stewardship 
then means to faithfully conduct all our 
affairs in conformity to the Father’s will. 

Second, it is practically agreed that 
Stewardship is not limited to money, but 
encompasses all of life. All we are and all 
we have is a trust. 

Third, a few would limit Stewardship 
to tithing. Others say that not tithing but 
proportionate giving is Stewardship. While 
another group are of the opinion that the 
term Stewardship should not be hampered 
by connecting it with money. 

Fourth, to no small group the word Stew- 
ardship is so complicated, theoretical and 
un-understandable that they think we should 
not try to define it but discard it. It 
has been suggested that a simpler expres- 
sion should be used such as “Christ-like 
living,” or “Life dedicated to God.” 

In the light of the above attitudes, or 
conceptions reflected by our survey, to- 
gether with the personal study made by 
your committee, we, therefore, submit the 
following: 

1. Christian Stewardship is the faithful 
discharge of the duties and responsibilities 
of living the Christ-like life as it con- 
cerns the use we make of our time, talents, 
and possessions. 

2. Christian Stewardship is partnership. 
This denotes close co-operation and affee- 
tionate association. As a partner of God 
man is called upon to know His plans, to 
share His property, to fellowship in His 
dividends, and to abide in His love. 

3. Stewardship is a conception of the 
mind and an attitude of the spirit that 
consecrates all life and its possessions to 
the supreme will and purpose of God. 

4. And now to summarize, we offer that 
Christian Stewardship means a partnership 
in which the individual is moved to use all 
he is and has in Christ-like living. Christ 
is the complete expression of Stewardship. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Oliver K. Maurer, 
John M. Peck, 
A. A. Hartman. 


CODES FOR EVERYTHING ELSE; WHY 
NOT A CHURCH-GOING CODE? 


Newspapers are full of the New Deal. 
Everybody is talking about the industrial 
codes. NIRA is an additional word in 
our vocabulary. 

Does anybody know a real reason for 
not having a Church-Going Code? 

Regulating the nation’s business appears 
to be new. 

But something like that happened twice 
before. Each had to do with our spiritual, 
instead of business life. This was thou- 
sands of years ago and the rules have 
never been changed. It proves how good 
they are. 

They gave codes to a little nation, but 
because of their value, they became inter- 
national. The same may eventually be 
true of the present reformation of busi- 
ness methods. 

While steaming down the Red Sea the 
captain pointed far to the East, where 
the outlines of the Sinai Mountains were 


visible. Here Moses gave his Ten Rules 
of Life. They were a new code for his 
people. His Commandments are in force 


today, pointing out what we are not to 
do. 
On another occasion, while in the Holy 
Land, a mount was pointed out along the 
banks of the Jordan. From this hill the 
world was given another code that has 
lasted to this day as a rule of life and 
living. 
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From Sinai came the Ten Command- 
ments and from the banks of the Jordan 
came the Golden Rule. Time rolled on 
and now in 1933, the codes prepared for 
the improvement of conditions combine 
the “dont’s” of the Commandments and 
the hopes of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Another illustration of what Christian- 
ity has done, is doing, and always will 
do for humanity. It is impossible to 
imagine the present NIRA without the 
Commandments and the Golden Rule as 
the foundation. 

This is an excellent time for those need- 
ing it to form a Church-Going Code— 
and most of us do. 

—By Benjamin A. Fryer, in the “Reading 
Eagle’. 


CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 


Nadine Moore, soprano soloist of St. 
Marks-in-the-Bowerie, one of New York’s 
most noted Churches, and graduate of the 
University of Chicago in literature, short- 
story writing, and education, will be in 
charge of the Glee Club, choruses, choir, 
and all ensemble singing at Cedar Crest 
for the coming year. Miss Moore will 
also conduct the work in the history and 
appreciation of art, and give instruction 
in violin. 

In addition to her teaching five days a 
week, Miss Moore will continue as soloist 
in St. Marks-in-the-Bowerie, since that 
position will require that she be in New 
York only Saturdays and Sundays. Her 
training includes vocal direction by the 
famous deReske family in France, by 
Madame Lilli Lehman in Germany, and by 
Signor Caronna in Italy. In New York 
she is studying with Maestro Setti, diree- 
tor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and with Frank LeForge. She also has 
her diploma in violin from the American 
Violin School, Chicago. She has travelled 
extensively in Europe and speaks French, 
Italian, and German. The organist of St. 
Marks, W. A. Goldsworthy, wrote Dr. Cur- 
tis from Munich, “You are to be con- 
gratulated upon having Miss Moore on 
your faculty.” 

Miss Moore gave an audition at Dr. 
Curtis’ home at Cedar Crest on August 
18, at which 20 members of the faculty 
were delighted with her vocal excellence. 
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WE ALL MAY DO IT 
(Continued from Page 2) 


ly allow us for the present to pass by the 
doctrine of the perseverance of the saints 
and other related subjects. The truth that 
people fall away from the Church is sadly 
in evidence in all Church statistics and in 
your regrets about intimate acquaintances. 
Evangelism is not only winning souls, it is 
re-winning souls; like Jesus, keeping Peter 
in mind and bringing him back. Zaccheus 
was a backsliding son of Abraham and he 
was so glad that Jesus brought him back 
that he said, “Lord, the half of my goods 
I give to the poor and if I have taken 
from any man by false accusation, I restore 
him fourfold.” 

Fervent evangelism might make more 
hopeful the drives to bring up the benevo- 
lent delinquencies. The re-winning of laps- 
ed Church members is the Church’s big op- 
portunity today and affords a most fruit- 
ful field. No wonder physicians and hos- 
pitals complain of idle hours, we have all 
become druggists, doctors and nurses. We 
are ready to tell people what ails them; 
we tell of miracle-working remedies. In 
our eagerness to help, we often urge our 
afflicted friends to try what helped us, we 
even urge that they try our physician. 
Just shift all of that from the physical 
over to the spiritual, for evangelism is an 
eager desire to help some one, it finds us 
telling of the “Balm in Gilead,’ of the 
Great Physician, the all-sufficient Savior, 
and lovingly telling people to “get right 
with God,” to trust in Christ’s power to 
save, to accept the relief that prayer af- 
fords, to turn to God’s Word for guidance 
and to the Church for shelter and fellow- 
ship. It is a blessed personal experience 
to win a soul; it refreshes your own soul 
and confirms your own heart more fully 
in the faith. Be a soul-winning Christian. 
Like Faber, help souls to hear the call of 
the Master. 

“Far, far away, like bells at evening peal- 
ing, 

The voice of Jesus sounds o’er land and 

sea; 

And laden souls, by thousands meekly 

stealing, 

Kind Shepherd, turn their weary steps to 

Thee.” 


Zelienople, Pa. 


Mrs. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration Sept. 12 announced its intention 
to subsidize the exportation of 39.000,000 
to 35,000,000 bushels of stored wheat from 
the Pacific Northwest and, if. need he, to 
sustain a maximum loss of $7,000,000 in the 
process. The wheat will be sold in such 
world markets as can meet the contem- 
plated price of from 15 to 20 cents below 
the domestic level. It is expected that 
most of it will go to China, Japan, Ive- 
land, Spain, Portugal and the Philippines. 

Substantial increases in department 
store sales in August as compared with 
July, 1933, and August, 1932, were shown 
in an analysis made public Sept. 12 by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Robert P. Lamont has resigned as presi- 
dent of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute and will be sueceeded by Charles M. 
Schwab, who stepped out of the post a 
year ago to make room for Mr. Lamont. 
A lack of sympathy with the NRA is be- 
lieved to be the cause of Mr, Lamont’s 
resignation. 

More than a quarter of a million strong, 
employers and employees, marched side by 
side, in the New York NRA parade Sept. 
13. The demonstration lasted until mid- 
night and was viewed by 1,500,000. 

President Roosevelt revealed Sept. 13 
that the administration has under consid- 
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eration direct Federal loans to industries 
for payrolls should banks fail to furnish 
sufficient credit for business operating un- 
der the NRA codes. 

Deaths from automobile accidents in- 
creased during the 4 weeks ended Sept. 2, 
1933, as compared with the 4 preceding 
weeks in the same period last year on the 
basis of reports from 86 large cities. 

W. W. McDowell, former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Montana, has been appointed 
by President Roosevelt to be Minister to 
the Irish Free State. 

The National Labor Board announced 
Sept. 14 that it had settled three important 
strikes, those of the silk workers in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York and else- 
where; of the shoe workers in Brockton, 
Mass., and of the grain elevator operators 
and scoopers in Buffalo. 

Mahatma Gandhi Sept. 14 declared a 
year’s truce with the British Government, 
promising not to engage in civil disobedi- 
ence or otherwise defy the authorities un- 
til Aug. 3, 1934. 

Irwin H. (Ike) Hoover, White House 
chief usher, died suddenly at his home 
in Washington, Sept. 14. He had served 
as chief usher at the executive mansion 
more than 40 years. 

Sept. 17 marked the 146th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
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United States and was celebrated in differ- 
ent sections of the country. 

Sam A. Baker, former Governor of Mis- 
souri, died at his home in Jefferson City, 
Sept. 16. He made Charles A. Lindbergh 
a Colonel in the National Guard after the 
aviator’s flight to Paris. 

The first direct wireless between Den- 
mark and the United States was opened 
Sept. 16. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has agreed to lend the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration $150,000,000 “as a means of 
assisting and co-operating with the Admin- 
istration’s program for the refinancing of 
farm mortgages,” Jesse H. Jones, chairman 
of the corporation, has announced. 

The tropical storm which struck the 
Carolinas Sept. 16 caused a damage of 
$1,000,000 and death of 15 persons. 

President Roosevelt signed the bitumin- 
ous coal code Sept. 18. It becomes effective 
in two weeks. 

Another effort to secure limitation of 
armaments by international agreement 
was begun in Paris Sept. 18, when repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and France 
met at the Quai d’Orsay. 

The officials of the League of Nations 
made a rare record for 1932 in investment 
by having $4,000,000 in gold cash surplus 
on hand, which was only $600,000 less than 
at the end of 1931. 


A CHRISTIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN JAPAN 


Resembling somewhat the Spiritual Con- 
ferences at Lancaster, and the Collegeville 
Summer Assemblies at Ursinus, have been 
the summer schools held in recent years, 
of the National Christian Educational 
Association of Japan. The sixth session 
of this school was held this year during 
the last days of July at the usual place,— 
a mountain retreat near the foot of the 
famous Mt. Fuji. 

It is a school for teachers of Christian 
schools and colleges in Japan. This year 
about 130 delegates from 45 institutions 
gathered for study, prayer and fellowship. 
This year’s main topic of study and dis- 
cussion was the cultivation of student 
Christian activity and leadership. Papers 
were read on the Oxford Movement of a 
century ago, on the recent Oxford Group 
Movement, on the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, and leading papers on the direct 
problem of developing student activity 
and student initiative and leadership, in 
the attainment of the Christian objectives 
of the schools. The subject of chapel sery- 
ices was also discussed. 

It was a rarely profitable gathering. One 
hundred and thirty of the best and most 
devoted ‘Christian educators of Japan were 
together, seriously studying and discussing 
the problems of making their schools still 
more effective for Christ and a saved 
world. The conference was pervaded by 
a deep devotional spirit, and the Chris- 
tian fellowship was of the choicest to be 
found anywhere, 

Our own North Japan College and 
Miyagi College were well represented, the 
writer being privileged to serve as presi- 
dent of the school, and Prof. Demura of 
our Seminary giving the address on the 
Oxford Movements. 

In addition to their educational value 
these summer schools have become a great 
unifying influence in the vast field of 
Christian educational effort in Japan. An 
esprit de corps is developing among the 
institutions that is of great value to them 
as they together face the stupendous task 
of ereating a Japanese Christian Leader- 
ship. 

D. B. Schneder. 


MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP 
CONFERENCE, HARRISBURG, PA., 
SEPTEMBER 13-14, 1933 


Sixty men from all parts of the Reform- 
ed Church spent Sept. 13 and 14 in prayer 
for and conference regarding our denomi- 
nation and our Kingdom Work. 

There were present the chairmen of the 
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Missionary and Stewardship Committees 
of 12 Classes of Eastern Synod, and a num- 
ber of other members of those committees, 
the chairmen and additional members of 
7 of the Classical Committees of Potomae 
Synod, chairmen or members of 3 com- 
mittees of Pittsburgh Synod, 4 of Ohio 
Synod, and also the chairmen of the North- 
west and Mid-West Synodical Committees, 
the secretaries and 3 other representatives 
of the four Boards of the General Synod, 
and 4 members of the Executive Committee 
of the General Synod, in addition to 4 
who are members of their Classical Com- 
mittees. 

The cost of the Conference was surpris- 
ingly low. Some of the chairmen and 
others were so interested and felt that the 
Conference was so important that they 
paid their own expenses. 


Report of the Findings Committee of the 
Missionary and Stewardship Conference 


The Church is the body of Christ. The 
congregations constitute the many mem- 
bers of the body of Christ. If one con- 
gregation prospers or fails, its condition is 
reflected in the life of the whole. The 
facts presented at this Conference reveal 
the fact that the entire Church is sick. 
Her illness is the result of the illness of 
individual congregations. Her health will 
be restored as rapidly as congregations 
recognize their unity with and responsi- 
bility for the body as a whole. 

The commission of our Lord is to go into 
all the world to teach, to preach and to 
disciple all nations. The local congrega- 
tion can fulfill this commission only in its 
limited area. The work of the Boards of 
the Church is but the fulfilling of this com- 
mission in a larger area, where the local 
congregation cannot personally function. 
The representatives of these Boards are 
but our pastors-at-large doing for us what 
we cannot do. Whatever difficulties have 
arisen are not because they have exceeded 
their instructions, but because we who 
gave these instructions have not measured 
up to our part of the responsibility. This 
is partly due to the fact that many Church 
members have not had the means, while 
many others, who still have some means, 
have not felt their responsibility. 

Wherever there are congregations or 
Classes that have been giving preferred 
claims to certain causes at the expense of 
other causes, we recommend that the funds, 
until the end of the year, be pro-rated so 
as to rectify this inequality as far as 
possible. 

This Conference is convinced that there 
are individual congregations where for the 
present benevolence funds are used for con- 
gregational purposes. For the local con- 
gregation this may seem to be insignificant, 
but for the denomination at large this be- 
comes a very great sum. In view of the 
crisis of the Church at this time these 
funds must be released to the various 
Boards. Furthermore the exigency of the 
Chureh is such that it is incumbent upon 
every pastor to urge upon his congregation 
to make sacrificial efforts to pay promptly 
the full Apportionment for 1933. 

This Conference also revealed the key 
position which the Classical Missionary and 
Stewardship Committee holds in meeting 
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this exigency. Therefore we urge these 
committees to labor by voice and pen to 
bring this responsibility home to pastors 
and congregations, and that at the Fall 
Meetings ot Classes they bring the mes- 
sage and spirit of this Conference to the 
attention of the Classes. To the end that 
the facts may be made known we urge the 
holding of Consistorial Conferences and 
the visiting of Consistories in the various 
Churches by the Missionary and Steward- 
ship Committees. 

In view of the fact that the Every 
Member Canvass has been omitted by many 
congregations during the present ¢risis, 
and also in view of apparently improved 
conditions in the economic world, we urge 
the making of a complete Every Member 
Canvass this fall. 

That this work may be effective, we urge 
the continued education of our people by 
keeping them informed of the work and 
the needs of the Church in the larger field 
of the Kingdom. For this purpose it is 
important that we use the pamphlets of 
the Church and the services prepared by 
the Boards, and that we urge the wider 
distribution of the Church papers, as well 
as the message of the pulpit. 

It is the sense of this Conference that 
the responsibility for the success or failure 
of our work rests more vitally with the 
pastor and the Consistory than anyone else. 
Hence we challenge these servants to line 
up loyally with the entire Kingdom pro- 
gram as presented by the Church. 

No findings of this Conference would be 
complete without noting the deep spiritual 
tone which prevailed throughout its entire 
proceedings. 


John M. Peck, J. Hamilton Smith, C. A. 
Albright, A. G. Schmid, O. K. Maurer. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


The apple crop is not nearly as large as. 
other years. Our corn was blown down to 
a worse degree than on the average farm 
in the district; but when we investigated 
the cause we found it was due to the large 
ears. In order to save the ears now on 
the ground, we found it necessary to em- 
ploy several men to cut and shock it. 

The schools at Bethany are all well 
organized and the children have settled 
down to real study. 

After seeing the interest of our boys in 
the Scout movement, two of our school 
teachers have volunteered to conduct an 
organization among our girls. While the 
work is planned on the program of the 
Camp Fire Girls and while we should like 
to call the organization by that name, we 
do not have the money to pay the regis- 
tration fees. Robesonia and Sinking 
Spring Reformed Churches are financing 
our Boy Scouts. Maybe some friends of 
the Camp Fire Girls will help us to be 
identified with the organization. While 
this dream, if it could be realized, would 
make us happy, we dare not urge such ae- 
tion, as we face such great financial prob- 
lems in caring for the necessities of our 
children. 

Next week we hope to publish the an- 
nual clothing needs of our Home. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof, Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity 
October 8, 1933 


Saul In Damascus 
Acts 9:1-31 
Golden Text: Wherefore if any man is in 
Christ, he is a new creature: the old things 


are passed away; behold all things are 
become new. 2 Corinthians 5:17, 

Lesson Outline: 1. Sin, 2. Salvation. 

The career of the apostle Paul begins 
with his ‘eonversion on the road near Da-- 
mascus. We have three separate accounts 
in the Book of Acts, of this momentous 
event besides numerous allusions to it in 
the epistles. The first full account, from 
the pen of Luke, forms our present lesson, ~ 
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The two others are given by Paul himself, 
to a raging mob in the temple-court, and 
before King Agrippa in Caesarea. 

These separate accounts agree in report- 
ing Paul’s sudden arrest in his mad career 
of persecution, and his complete reversal 
of life, in thought and conduct, by a vivid 
personal experience of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. 

What was the nature of Saul’s conver- 
sion? How was it caused, and what were 
its results? And what were the charac- 
teristic marks of his salvation? Such fun- 
damental questions are suggested by our 
lesson, 

I. Sin. In the first lesson of this series 
we studied Paul’s youth and training. He 
was both a “Hebrew of Hebrews” and a 
“Roman born.” This twofold birthright he 
enhanced by a thorough training in rab- 
binical learning and in Greek culture. In 
person Paul seems to have been small and 
weak, suffering much from some infirmity 
of the flesh. But his weak body housed 
a spirit of prodigious energy and courage. 
He was a man widely and deeply learned 
in the knowledge of his times, and intense- 
ly loyal to the religion of his fathers, 

Paul is first mentioned in our records 
in connection with the martyrdom of Ste- 
phen. There he played a passive role, by 
consenting to the murder and taking charge 
of the robes of the furious Jews. Soon, 
however, he became an active leader of the 
persecution, laying waste the Church at 
Jerusalem, and shutting up many saints 
in prison. Finally, he appears as the 
leader of the propaganda against Chris- 
tians, He was made the inquisitor-at-large. 
Equipped with credentials from the San- 
hedrin, he carried his war of extermination 
into foreign cities, 

In our lesson we find him on his way to 
Damascus, some three hundred miles north 
of Jerusalem. There the young Church 
had gained a foothold among the Jews. 
And Paul was “breathing and threatening 
slaughter against the disciples of the 
Lord.” 

Now this man calls himself “the chief 
of sinners’, and he glories in his salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ. But just what was 
his sin, and his guilt? Does sin always 
imply and involve guilt? Or is there a 
distinction between sin and guilt, and a 
gradation? 

To be sure, if we believe that the entire 
human race shares the sin and guilt of 
Adam, together with all their temporal 
and eternal consequences, such questions 
are meaningless. But when we realize that, 
though sin may indeed be inherited (at 
least in seed and germ), yet guilt is never 
imputed or inherited, but always personal, 
it becomes evident that there are differ- 
ences in sin and gradations of guilt, 

From our Christian point-of-view there 
is what one may call “a common denomi- 
nator of all sin.” That is estrangement 
or alienation from the Father whom Jesus 
has revealed. By that supreme criterion 
we must measure sin and estimate its guilt. 
Sinners are men living in estrangement 
from God. Instead of fellowship and per- 
sonal communion, there is separation and 
opposition, Yet some of these alienated 
and separated souls may be groping for 
God in bitter travail of soul, while others 
may have turned their backs upon Him 
in wilful and wicked abandonment, Some 
may live in alienation from their heavenly 
Father through ignorance, others through 
indifference, and still others through wilful 
wickedness. 

Thus it seems evident that Saul, though 
the chief of sinners, was not a sinner like 
the Prodigal Son or the Rich Young Ruler. 
He was not like Pilate or Peter, nor like 
Judas or Agrippa, It was not his sensual 
appetite, his self-seeking ambition, or his 
worldliness that led him astray. It was 
not love of money, pride of knowledge, or 
lust of power that enslaved his soul. None 
of these types of sinners portrays Paul, 

Indeed, contrasted with some of them 
Paul’s sin appears almost like virtue, Far 
from being conquered by his lower in- 
stincts and by his selfish impulses, this 
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Pharisee was true to the best that was in 
him. He was tremendously sincere in his 
thought, and passionately scrupulous in his 
conduct. He was profoundly religious, and 
utterly loyal to the God of Israel. What- 
ever his sin, he committed it, alas, in the 
sacred name of religion, 

Thus Paul was true to his holiest convic- 
tions, and yet he was radically wrong, the 
chief of sinners, The trouble with the 
Pharisees was not their insincerity. It lay 
deeper. It must be sought in that travesty 
of true religion to which they were so 
fanatically devoted. Their glory may be 
seen when we compare them with the Sad- 
ducees, those skeptical materialists who 
cared nought for religion, Their shame 
appears when we contrast their petty legal- 
istic formalism with the vital faith that 
burnt the hearts of the great prophets of 
their race, to whose teachings they were 
deaf and blind, They magnified the letter 
of petty laws, tithing mint, anise, and 
cummin, and they neglected love, which 
is the fulfilment of every law. 

That was Paul’s sin and guilt. His reli- 
gion consisted of mere husks. But in its 
name he consented to the death of Stephen, 
and for its sake he journeyed to Damascus, 
“breathing slaughter.’ And thus Saul 
sought to merit the favor of God, who is 
Love, and inherit eternal life, 

No wonder that this man called himself 
the chief of sinners when he had cast 
away the husks of religion and found its 
true kernel in Jesus Christ. And that 
severe judgment must stand. It applies to 
the type represented by Saul, rather than 
to the man, 

No class of men works greater mischief 
than the deluded fanatics who are sincere- 
ly mistaken. They crucify Jesus, they 
lynch Stephen, and they shut up saints in 
prison, In the sacred name of religion, 
they do their best to kill it, And that 
class is by no means extinct today, or con- 
fined to the Church. We find them in 
Church and State; in business, politics, and 
religion. They become despotic bosses, re- 
actionary patriots, bigoted sectarians. They 
are the chief of sinners because, like Saul, 
they espouse ideals which ‘Christ has super- 
seded. Like him, they are fanatically loyal 
to dead systems and traditions. In their 
blind zeal for the letter, they kill the life 
which God’s infinite love is seeking to be- 
stow upon men, 

II. Salvation. There came a time in 
the career of Saul when he transferred his 
loyalty from a dead letter to a living per- 
son, who was the embodiment of God’s 
love, That person was Jesus Christ. And 
that experience we call Saul’s conversion, 

Every conversion is a spiritual miracle 
that defies our analysis, And no two are 
precisely alike. God uses many ways and 
various means to find and conquer men. 
But, whatever the means, the end is always 
the same. A converted man is one who, 
through Jesus Christ, has found access to 
God, his Father. He lives in personal com- 
munion with Him, conscious that his sins 
are forgiven. He becomes a new creature. 

Thus, in our record of Saul’s conversion, 
we find these two things, the means and 
the end. 

The means are far from clear or certain. 
Only Paul himself knew by what means 
God had led him into the light. We have 
only broken glimpses of a process that be- 
gan long before its culmination on the 
Damascus road, Doubtless Saul’s heart was 
restless in his formal religion, He found 
no inward peace and joy in Pharisaism; 
no real righteousness and no true redemp- 
tion, And he never forgot the sight of 
Stephen’s death, nor the memory of his 
dying words. Then came a sudden climax, 
with vision and voice. Whatever these 
physical and external accompaniments may 
have been, they are not the essential fac- 
tors in Saul’s conversion. They merely 
symbolize his inward experience. 

But Saul saw Jesus, and he heard Him 
speak. He saw Him, not as a Pharisee, 
but with eyes that God had cleansed, That 
was the essence of his experience. And 
that vision of Jesus changed the character 
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the chief weakness in the teach- 
ing program of the Church is the 
lack of leadership. Here is guid- 
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and the career of Saul. That is the suffi- 
cient proof of its reality and power. Saul 
became Paul, a new man in Christ Jesus, 
All that Paul had inherited and acquired 
was left intact. No magical additions or 
alterations were made, But all that Saul 
had and was, all his moral passion and in- 
tellectual power were fused in a new loy- 
alty. His mighty personality was emanci- 
pated from the tyranny of petty laws. It. 
was bound in deep gratitude to the 
sovereignty of God’s infinite love that was 
throbbing in the person of Christ. Hence- 
forth Paul placed his reason and will, his 
conscience and heart at the service of his 
new Master. 

God still uses various means to convert 
men, To many He speaks in the still small 
voice of Christian nurture. To others He 
comes in crucial and catastrophic experi- 
ences. But, as to its essence, Paul’s con- 
version remains typical for all men in 
every age. Men need such a vision of 
Jesus Christ that they will see His divine 
grace and truth. They must hear Him 
speak the glad tidings to their heart and 
mind with the accent of divine authority, 
To see Christ, as the Saviour and Master, 
and to surrender and submit to His trans- 
forming power, that is Christian conver- 
sion, 

The work of the Church is to show Christ 
to men, to proclaim and interpret His gos- 
pel to them, All our means of grace and 
our ecclesiastical machinery of salvation 
will be efficacious only in proportion as 
they lift up Christ and show Him unto 
men, 

The one crucial test of conversion re- 
mains, as of old, obedience to the heavenly 
vision. There are visions that dissolve into 
nothingness, like pictures on a_ screen. 
There are visions that lead merely to 
rapturous emotions. But no vision of 
Christ, and no heavenly voice, is genuine 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. [t is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 


and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 


Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information 
President, 


REV. GHO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


address the 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 


HONRY* Be APPLE Ds Delle Ds 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 


President 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


unless it does more than that, The heroie 


venture of a life of faith is the result of 
a vision of Christ, and of God through 
Christ, such as came to Paul near Da- 
mascus, 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev, Charles E, Schaeffer, D.D. 


Oct. 8: What Should a Present-Day Church 
Be Doing? 2 Tim. 4:1-5 

If the Church is the body of Christ, which 
means the continuation of Christ down 
through the years, if it is the present-day 
representative of Christ in the world, it 
must be doing what Jesus did when He 
was here on earth. We are told that Jesus 
“went about doing good,” He did three 
main things: He preached, He taught and 
He healed, These are the three main things 
which the Church should be doing. When 
we look into the history of the Church we 
find that it has always organized itself for 
the accomplishment of this threefold pur- 
pose. Whatever else the Church may do, 
these three things make up its main mis- 
sion, Every Church should have a definite 
aim and purpose. It should set up for 
itself an objective around which it will 
summon all its resources, in men, money, 
equipment, machinery and organization. 
Many a Church accomplishes little or noth- 
ing, because it has no set purpose, It 
simply drifts along in a vague, haphazard 
fashion, It never mobilizes its forces for 
a definite objective. It is the duty of every 
pastor and official board in the Church to 
map out the program of the Church, and 
then organize the forces in such a manner 
that everyone will have a part in the work- 
ing out of the plan. This makes an effi- 
cient Church, and keeps it from decadence 
and death. 

The program of the Church will center 
around the three major tasks of Jesus: 

1, Preaching, This is a general term 
for public worship and for the work of 
evangelism. The first aim of a Church 
should be to magnify the regular services 
of the sanctuary. Very little can be ac- 
complished along other lines if Church at- 
tendance has become negligible or if the 
interest in publie worship is not sustained 
at a high degree, There should, however, 
be a real, worth while motive in such serv- 
ices. People ought to be taught what the 
meaning of worship really is and what is 
accomplished thereby. If folks will once 
understand this and if the service is con- 
ducted in harmony with the idea and ideal 
thus set forth, they will again crowd our 
Churches and derive spiritual benefit from 
the same, A Church, of course, never exists 
for itself, It is not an end in itself, but 
always a means to an end. A Church is 
not a club or a coterie of a few select 
souls. It is a spiritual force in the com- 
munity and as such must project its life 
into the community. Now this it does by 
a strong and vigorous program of evan- 
gelism, This does not mean high pressure 
methods, not following the tactics of sales- 
manship in the form of “selling” the gospel 
to others. The gospel cannot be “sold”, it 
must be sowed. It is seed, not a com- 
modity to be retailed over the counter. 
Evangelism means the preaching of the 
gospel in such a manner as to get others 
to believe the good news of salvation, 
There are millions of men and women who 
have not been won to Christ, and the chief 
business of the Church is to recruit con- 
verts to Christ. Every Church, therefore, 
should apply itself to the work of evan- 
gelism. Those already won should win 
others, “When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.” “The son of 
man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” 

2. Teaching. This term includes all the 
work of training, of educating, of mental 
and moral discipline, We sometimes speak 
of it as religious or Christian education, 
This must begin in the home and be earried 
forward through the Sunday School, the 
catechetical class, the young peoples’ organ- 
izations, the Christian schools and colleges, 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, fo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


Summer Sessions: 
June 12 to July 21; July 24 to September 1 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


During the College year 1930-31 Heidelberg had 
six debates with other colleges and won four of 
them; one hundred and thirty debates in twenty- 
ue years—ninety-three victories and thirty-seven 
efeats. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 
Sr A 


and in other ways which readily suggest 
themselves. Here we have a very impor- 
tant phase of work which the present-day 
Church must be doing. Many of our peo- 
ple are not interested in the Church be- 
cause they have never been taught the 
meaning of the things that pertain to the 
life and work of the Chureh, They do 
not understand the worship of the Church, 
nor its history, nor any of the many sided 
activities in which a Church is engaged, 
such as missions and other enterprises. A 
pastor must be a teacher as well as a 
preacher. He must keep his congregation 
informed as to what the Church is doing, 
This can best be done by gathering various 
types of people into groups, but also by 
faithful, effective pastoral work in the 
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homes of the people. Few Churches make 
their educational work as effective as it 
ought to be. Often the teachers are not 
fully qualified for this work, and often the 
leaders do not have the vision necessary to 
lead others forth into these large and 
interesting fields of service. 

3. Healing, This term ineludes that 
whole range of helpful ministry which is 
such a vital function of the Church, Per- 
haps the words social service express what 
is meant by healing. “Jesus went about 
doing good” and the Church must dispense 
blessings on every side. It must provide 
healing for the body, There are multitudes 
of poor and sick and unfortunate people 
all around us. The Church must have a 
helping ministry. Instead of living on the 
community, it must live for the community, 
Instead of getting everything out of the 
people, it must seek to give them “the 
abundant life.” It is here to serve, not to 
be served. Consequently, the Church builds 
hospitals, orphanages, old folks’ homes, 
and interests itself in better social econdi- 
tions. It provides relief for the poor, food, 
shelter, raiment for the impoverished. 
There is nothing pertaining to the welfare 
of man which is foreign to the Chureh. It 
must minister to the whole man, It must 
seek to change the conditions in which 
some people have to live. It is not enough 
to prepare people for heaven, the Church 
must help to create a heaven on earth. It 
must feed the hungry here and now as well 
as promise manna in the skies, Conse- 
quently, every Church will become a cen- 
ter from which will go out physical as 
well as spiritual help and healing. 

We are often told that a modern up-to- 
date Church must introduce many features 
in its program which secular institutions 
follow. Many of these things would nat- 
urally come under this general head of 
healing, But a Church is different from 
a society, a lodge or a club, Certain forms 
of amusement or pleasure, while perfectly 
innocent in themselves, should be provided 
by other agencies and permit the Church 
to carry out a more spiritual program. A 
Church cannot do everything that our lives 
may demand. It should not be loaded 
down with too much luggage. Its real 
business may be too often obscured by 
allowing a lot of extraneous matters to 
overshadow its real mission and purpose in 
the world. Sometimes so much time and 
effort must be bestowed on some of these 
wordly innovations that very little is left 
for the more vital and spiritual work that 
the Church is expected to do. The Church 
is here to do the work of Christ and with 
St. Paul let it say: “This one thing I do.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Winning the Outsider, by William E. 
Schraam. Lutheran Book Concern. Price 
50 cents. (Paper cover.) 

That every Church would soon flourish and 
grow apace if all its members would be- 
come soul winners is apparent to all. This 
booklet gives the great motives and method 
to this end. It describes what is done in 
part by some Churches and what should be 
done by all. Excellent for all Lutherans 
and equally good for all denominations. 

A. D. 


His Life and Ours, by Leslie D. Weather- 
field. Published by the Abingdon Press. 
Price, $2. 

The author does not aim to make the 
book another work on the life of Christ. 
His aim is to point out the salient 
features in His life and express the same 
in every-day language. The work stresses 
the humanity of Jesus but not without due 
emphasis on His divinity. He conceives of 
Jesys as both God made man and as man 
made God. He leans to the latter as the 
more truthful. He makes a human ap- 
proach to the Inearnation and finds ground 
for the Deity of Jesus in His perfect 
humanity. Viewed from the Godward as- 
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Advance RELIGIOUSLY 


through Courses at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


in the SCHOOL of 
THEOLOGY 


—_—_—— — 
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in Dept. of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(Teachers College) 


@)=e of the most thorough and advanced work in the 
field of religious training are but natural at Temple... for in this 
subject the University itself, had its founding. The first little group 
of students with whom Dr. Conwell met, gathered to study for vhe 
ministry. In 1893 came the distinct establishment of the School of 
Theology. In the Teachers College, too, religious education is an 


important department. 


Now, with forty years of promoting the highest possible standards 
of religious teaching, the facilities of both Departments are merged, 
making the studies in each even more comprehensive. 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


offers courses leading to 
recognized degrees of 


S.T.B. S.T.M. S.T.D. 


Also combination courses leading (in 
six years) to the College Degree of 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE AND 
THEOLOGICAL DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR SACRED THEOLOGY 


For the convenience of those unable 
to attend day classes, a wide variety of 
courses are conducted in the late after- 
noon and evening. For complete Bul- 
letin, address the office of the Registrar. 


Dept. of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(Teachers College) 


Sharing the full facilities and vast re- 
sources of the Teachers College, the 
Department of Religious Education, in 
addition to special work, offers courses 
leading towards degree of 


B.S. in Education 


Also graduate courses leading to 
degrees of 
MASTER OF EDUCATION 
DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 
Classes conducted in both day and 
evening with courses headed toward 
recognized degrees. 


For further information, address the Office 
of the Registrar 


Located in a great city—in the very midst of leading Churches, the 

School of Theology, together with the Department of Religious 

Education, constitutesa literal laboratory of religious understanding. 
Address the Office of the Registrar 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, BROAD & MONTGOMERY AVE., PHILA., PA. 
RR a] 


pect, God is said to have dwelt in Jesus as 
in no other man. Jesus finds place in the 
hearts of people above creeds, Church, and 
sacraments. Many who are indifferent to- 
wards the Church continue to have a deep 
admiration and a high esteem for the life 
of Jesus. The aim of the author is “to 
look at His earthly life, to look, to look, 
and look, until He becomes real.” In a 
series of 14 essays the author succeeds 
admirably in accomplishing his aim. 
—P. J. D. 


Praise and Service, by H. Augustine 

Smith. The Century Co. 

This is the first Chureh Hymn Book 
compiled by Mr. Smith within the past 
10 years. It is a handsome book of 448 
pages, with 416 hymns, 23 pages of dox- 
ologies, responses, ete., 25 pages of Or- 
ders of Worship, indexes, ete. There are 
also 43 pages of Responsive Readings 
selected and arranged by Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. “Praise and Service” is a 
high-grade, inexpensive, modern Church 
Hymnal, well printed and bound in dark 
green cloth. A. M. 8. 


Cosmology. By J. A. MeWilliams, 8. J. 
Pages 243. Price $2. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

This book is the revised edition of a 
philosophical text-book for the schools 
and colleges of the Catholie Church. The 
author is a member of the Society of Jesus, 
the famous teaching order of his Church, 


and a professor of cosmology in St. Louis 
University. His book treats of the nature 
and properties of the physical universe. 
He is thoroughly aequainted with modern 
science, and, in the main, receptive to its 
findings and conclusions. He is also an 
exponent of the New Scholasticism of 
Louvain, so ably sponsored by the late 
Cardinal Mercier. His work, therefore, 
may fairly be called the Summa of 
Aquinas harmonized with the Cosmology 
of the Twentieth Century. And that, I 
imagine, is the highest praise a Catholic 
author would ask of a Protestant review- 
er. For a non-Catholic student, the chief 
interest of this learned volume lies, of 
course, in its use of the syllogistie method 
of Aristotle. The author uses that method 
most deftly. It leads to a cosmology that 
is in full harmony with the dogmas of 
Rome. That is to say, the conclusions 
reached are consistent with the major 
premises. Whether they are valid, as well, 
depends upon the truth of these major 
premises, which the author dutifully takes 
for granted. —Theo. F.H. 


OBI TE O A RaY, 


CLYDE S. HARTLE 
Clyde 8. Hartle, State Line, Pa., passed 
away suddenly on the evening of Aug. 
21 at his home. For some months his 
health had been on the decline, but he 
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continued to be about his work. In the 

State Line community he was born, and 

here he spent his entire life. In his young 

manhood he was married to Miss Elva | PI B i ICA IONS 
Pensinger of the same community. To atest i 

this union were born eight children, six 

of whom are now living, and, with their 


mother, remain to mourn the loss of hus- 
band and father. For a number of years 
he had served faithfully as Elder in Trin- 


itv Reformed Church. Twenty-one years 
had been spent in the mereantile business 
and as community Post Master. At the 
time of his death he was serving as Tax 
Collector for his Township. In all of 
these positions of trust he commanded the 
respect and favor of the people of his 
home community. The funeral’ services 
were conducted by his minister, Rev. G. 


E. Plott, assisted by the Rev. Howard 
Koons, from the home and the Church on 
the morning of Aug. 24. The large num- 
ber of friends who filled the Church bore 
testimony to the esteem in which he was 
held. 

—G. E. P. 


AMELIA K. NEFF 


Amelia K. Neff, daughter of the late 
William and Margaret Cordelia Neff, died 
at her home, near Alexandria, Pa., on 
Wednesday, June 7, 1933, after an illness 
of several months. She is survived by a 
sister, Mrs. Mary McLean, wife of Rev. 
Eugene L. MeLean, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
and three brothers, J. Fred, Paul H., and 
Joseph H. Neff, at home. 

Miss Neff was a life-long member of 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Pa. She was 
baptized in early infancy by the Rev. J. 
A. Peters and was confirmed by the Rey. 
C. U. Heilman. She always manifested 
a deep interest in all the affairs of her 
Church, which. she dearly loved. At the 
time of her. death she was teacher of the 
Ladies’ Bible Class in the Chureh School. 
She was also President of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. One of the latest 
services rendered by Miss Neff was to 
preside at the “Day of Prayer” held on 
the First Day of Lent by the Missionary 
Societies of the three Churches in Alex- 
andria. 

The funeral service was held at the 
family residence on Friday afternoon, in 
charge of her pastor, Rev. Oliver H. Sen- 
senig, assisted by Rev. W. H. Stewart of 
Huntingdon, and Rev. H. T. Smith, Alex- 
andria. Interment was made in the Neff 
Cemetery. —O. H. §. 


D. P. LOWE 


David Porter Lowe was born Sept. 17, 
1839, near Reagantown, Penna. As a 
youth he was confirmed in Zion Reformed 
Chureh, near Alverton, but moving to 
Mount Pleasant, Pa., he united by certi- 
fieate with First Reformed Church of that 
place in 1875, and remained a faithful 
member of that congregation to the time 
of his death on Sept. 7, 1933, at an age 
just short of 94 years. He was first a 
stone mason, but soon entered the mer- 
cantile business, and for many years con- 
ducted a store in Mount Pleasant. In his: 
later years he manufactured soft drinks, 
and continued active in this business al- 
most to his death. He served as deacon 
and elder in First Church, and was always 
faithful in his duties and liberal in his 
support of the Church. On the oceasion 
of his 90th birthday a special service was 
held in his honor, and by vote of the 
congregation he was made elder emeritus, 
the first man to be so honored in the his- 
tory of First Church. Although impaired 
sight and vision deprived him of much of 
the enjoyment of public worship in his 
later years, he came to Church with great 
regularity up to the end. He was a fine 
old Christian man. 

Mr. Lowe was blessed with a very re- 
markable vigor of body. He was hale and 
hearty to the last, and might well have 
lived out a century had he not been struck 
by an automobile on the street in front 
of his home on Sept. 5. The resulting 


The September Book in 


Monthly Pulpit 


LETTERS TO GOD AND 
THE DEVIL 


By Epwarp SCRIBNER AMES 


We are honored to 


Harpers 


present as the Sep- 
tember book in Harpers Monthly Pulpit 
these sermons by Dr. Ames. The book 
opens with a letter to God and closes with 
a letter to the Devil and contains ten 
sermons delivered at his Church, the Uni- 
versity Chureh of Disciples of Christ, Chi- 
cago. Professor Wieman has recently said, 
“Here is one who has passed through the 
religious and moral unsettlement in which 
so many are struggling, and has come out 
on the other side where there is peace and 
understanding.” $1.00 
JULY: A World that Cannot Be Shaken, 
by ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE. 
AUGUST: The Power of the Commonplace, 
by THEODORE CUYLER SPEERS. 


AMERICAN PREACHERS OF 
TODAY 


By EpGar DE Witt JONES 


No one can do this sort of thing quite 
as well as Dr. Jones. He knows his preach- 
ers—their homiletical characteristics, their 
personal idiosyneracies, and their foibles 
(if any). These thirty-two character 
sketches of as many American preachers 
are done with insight and with full ap- 
preciation of the various types of mind 
and personality that are effective in the 
ministry. They are also done without soft- 
soap—and that was probably not easy, in 
writing of men so many of whom are the 
author’s personal friends. But it takes 
some lye to make soft-soap, does it not? 
And this is a truthful book. $2.00 


Announcing the Ninth Volume in the 
Moffatt New Testament Commentary 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


By THEODORE H. RoBINSON 
(University College, Cardiff) 

This book will stand as a standard com- 
mentary on Hebrews. Order your copy to- 
day. If you have not procured the earlier 
volumes, write the publisher for a list of 
titles. Church Management says, “If Mof- 
fatt’s Translation opens the windows of 
the scriptures, the Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary throws the doors wide open.” 

$3.50 


THE CHRISTIAN BELIEF IN 
GOD 
By A. E. Garvig, D.D. 


With this volume Dr. Garvie’s great 
trilogy, in which he has set forth a com- 
plete system of constructive theology, is 
brought to a close. Into this and the two 
earlier books, “The Christian Doctrine of 
the Godhead” and ‘The Christian Ideal for 
Human Society,’ are gathered the fruits 
of his lifetime of teaching. $3.50 


PREACHERS PRESENT ARMS! 
By Ray H. Aprams 


A study of the conscription of conscience 
during the late war, showing the pressure 
for regimentation of ideas and conduct in 
modern warfare. Only by understanding 
what happened before can we avoid again 
the repeated surrender of the leaders of 
publie opinion to war hysteria. A sobering 
and important book. $2.50 


HUMANIZING RELIGION 
By CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


“The name of Charles Francis Potter 
needs no introduction. It is a name that 
is today at once a symbol and a slogan. 
Of the liberal in religion he is the apostle.” 

-The New York Times. This book re- 
flects the amazing growth of the Human- 
ist movement in recent years and contains 
the Humanist Manifesto, here published in 
full for the first time in book form. The 
bulk of the book is made up of fourteen 
recent Humanist addresses by Dr. Potter 
before the First Humanist Society of New 
York, of which he is the founder and 
leader. $2.00 


Recent Importations from England 


THE BARTHIAN THEOLOGY 
AND THE MAN OF TODAY 


By JoHN McCoNNACHIE 


A particularly valuable presentation of 
the leading principles of the Barthian 
movement, as related to the life of the 
Church today. Karl Barth says, “The au- 
thor has not only brought to the study 
of my work a great open mindedness, but 
he has also shown how to present it with 
a deeply penetrating understanding and 
with a very remarkable skill.” $2.00 


THE SOCIAL TRIUMPH OF || 
THE ANCIENT CHURCH 


By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


A major selection of the Religious Book 
Club, “Because of the light that is’ shed 
upon the social task of the Church today 
by a competent historical analysis of the 
way in which the Church of the first cen- 
turies met its social problems.” John 
Haynes Holmes, in a N. ¥. Herald Tribune 
review writes, “This book, by the distin- 
guished Dean of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, confirms the au- 
thor’s great reputation established by his 
biography of Jesus and other notable con- 
tributions to Christian scholarship.” Read 
it to grasp the significance of the social 
gospel in its historical perspective. $2.00 


LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 


This “collection of narratives of con- 
temporary American life from first-hand 
experience or observation” contains the 
best results of a competition for a prize 
offered by Scribner’s Magazine for such 
narratives. There is a wide variety of 
good stuff in it. Any American will know 
his country better after reading it. And 
yet these veracious and rather artless nar- 
ratives cause one to consider whether, after 
all, there is not more essential and signifi- 
eant truth in fiction of the right sort than 
in narratives of fact. $2.50 


SALVATION BY LAUGHTER 


A Study of Religion and the Sense 
of Humor 


By DupLEyY ZUVER 


An intelligent book for religious people, 
and a religious book for intelligent people. 
Here is a philosophy of the comic, a 
metaphysic, a theory of evolution, a new 
picture of Jesus, all so obvious and obvi- 
ously true that they are bound to stimu- 
late violent disagreement, set forth in a 
convincing and pacifie style that will cre- 
ate hostility and annoyance. If you like 
provocative books, here’s a choice one. $2 
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shock induced pneumonia, from which he 
died two days later in the Mount Pleasant 
Hospital. 

In 1868 Mr. Lowe was married to Anna 
M. Horner, who preceded him in death in 
1910. Of their six children the following 
survive: E, H. Lowe, M. D., of Maryville, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Cora L. Patterson, of Mount 
Pleasant; Mrs. R. C Whitsell, Wilmette, 
Ill.; Frank H. Lowe, of Port Colborn, On- 
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tario, Canada, and Clyde H. Lowe, Justice 
of the Peace in Mount Pleasant. 

Funeral services were held from his late 
home on Sept. 9th, at 2 P. M., in charge 
of his pastor, Rev. Paul T. Stonesifer, who — 
took as his text Isa. 65:20, “The chi 
shall die a hundred years old,’ stressi 
the fine childlikeness of this aged serve 
of Christ. His remains were buried 
the Mount Pleasant cemetery. —P. T. § 
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